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All Expense: Cruises 
Calling at Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama and Costa Rica. 


Every passenger a guest of the company during time of. 
cruise. 


Automobile tour through picturesque Havana, and 
suburbs. Special train trip through interior of Cuba to 
Hershey. 


Sixty mile auto ride across the island of Jamaica, with 
privilege of staying at United Fruit Company’s hotels 
while ship lays in Jamaica. 

Tour of Panama Canal Zone by launch and automobile with lunch- 
eon at Hotel Tivoli, Ancon. 


Special railroad journey across the mountains of scenic Costa Rica 
to San Jose, with hotel accommodations there. 


No other cruises to the West Indies and Central America are so). 
liberal in variety of sightseeing, charm, and included privileges. 


Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels specially designed for 
Caribbean Cruise Service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1648, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Express freight service to all ports. 


FREE—“The Gates of the Caribbean, 
an illustrated story of Great White 
Fleet Cruises by William McFee. 
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: Three Days to Summer 


FF for Nassau and the Bahamas! eds 

New faces, new voices—a com- 
radeship that takes you out of 
yourself! White clouds, sapphire seas, 
flying fishes. Rustling winds coming 
south and soft! The spell of the Carib- 
bean steals over you. 


And at Nassau— play the sporty 18-hole golf 
course or the fast tennis courts. Sail and fish 
among the Out Islands. World-famous bathing, 
fine hotels, congenial people—a hospitable British 
Colonial community of the most attractive sort. 


Less than three days’ sail from New York 
Only fifteen hours from Florida 


Direct sailings weekly from New York 
and three times weekly from Miami. 


For further information apply to 


Munson §. S. Line Ward S. S. Line 

67 Wall St., New York City New York City 
, The Canadian Government Merchant Marine aes ee A ¢ 
Ned The P, & 0. S. S. Line. Aeromarine Airways, Fla. Sa ele 
or any Tourist Agent FO NASSAY f ie f 


NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


4 Nassau Fi 


There is an especially fine Hartford sickness and accident insur- 
ance policy which assures a busness income, in case of disability, 
to professional men—bankers, lawyers, executives in all busi- 
nesses—men like yourself. 


Protected by this policy you need not worry about the continua- 
tion of your income in case your disability is prolonged. And if 
you are disabled permanently there will be something more than 
the income from your investments to pay your bills. 


Ask the nearest Hartford representative about this policy—or 
write us direct. Be free from worry about “what may happen” 
—whether you are at home or travelling. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Writing All Casualty Lines and All 
Forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


HARTFORD CONN. 
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Round the World 

Si OUR S The Mediterranean 
Iceland, North Cape 

California 

G RU I S E S Hawaii-Mexico 
South America 

Europe 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS ee Berea 


Japan-China 

MONG the manifold Raymond-Whitcomb activities are (1) our 
famous winter cruises to a score and more countries in Europe, 
Africa and Asia; (2) foreign tours, (particularly to South America 

and Europe) far from the reach of winter; (3) American tours, affording 
a wide variety of vacations in California, Florida, Cuba, Hawaii, and 
Mexico (4) our Annual Summer Cruise to Iceland and the North Cape 
sailing June 26, 1924; (5) our ‘‘independent service’ at home and abaoad, 
offering incalcuable assistance to those who wish to travel ‘without 
escort’ by providing in advance all transportation, hotel reservations 
automobiles, etc. Send for our descriptive booklets and illustrated guides. 


NEW Ono i ene R A YM O N D & 
CHICAGO 11? South Dearborn Sire WHITCOMB 
LOS ANGELES #58 South Spring Sire COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
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(Now a Mountain 
Boulevard ~—_ 


THE APACHE TRAIL OF ARIZONA 


Or your way to California enjoy this 
motor side trip through a gorgeous 
panorama of mesa. nesk ard canycn. 
See the prehistoric Cliff Dwellines, prob- 
ably as old as the recertly dicseovered 
“Santa Barbara Man.” Ard Roocevelt 
Dam, rimming the turquoise jewel thot is 
Roosevelt Lake. Little wonder that the 
ferocious Apaches strugeled to the last 
to hald these heautiful hounts. 
Through Sleeping Cars Direct to the Trail 
SUNSET TIMITED 
New Orleans Los Ange'es San Dievo 


3an Francisco Houston San Antonio El Paso 
= Tucson 


Rock Ballasted Read Red Oil-Rurvine Locomotives 
No Dust—No Scot—No Cinde:s 


For information and literature address . 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


miagciflly Geb (g San Francisco 
Houston New Orleans 


Sunset Route 


* California 
Every mile a sc rth while 


Tucson 


ir THE LU Y CRUISE » fi ji 
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The outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
_ of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. 


Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 


by the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” and 
Under the personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


The ‘““ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 

Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort 
of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine 
and the high standards of service and management on board. 

oe (Sixty-Five Days of Delightful Diversion) 
, _ ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Greece, 

Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 

Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
American Express Compaay Agents in charge of Shore Excursions 

: Cruise Limited to 500 Guests. Illustrated folder “ E"’ on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis Detroit 
Atlanta,Ga. Seattle New Orleans San Francisco 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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OULD you see the garrets where 

poor, bewitched Trilby loved, and 
sang, and died?. . . the haunts of Rodin 
and Anatole France? . the alleys 
where valiant Jean Christophe ‘starved 
and triumphed? 


Highways of a thousand ambitions, by- 
ways of a thousand romances! Here they 
all are . . . the Quartier Latin, eternal 
Bohemia of unreal verities, lodestar of 
the moonstruck children of art. 


Mark it well—it is part of the glorious 
spirit of France . . . part of the spirit 
that so impresses you once you step 
aboard a French Line ship. 


For every French Line ship is France in 
miniature—in service, atmosphere, con- 
venience, cuisine. Every ship has its 
retinue trained in the veritable esprit— 
charming little attentions for guests 
achieved only by the French. 


Whether you plan a quick trip on an 
express liner or a leisurely crossing, the 
French Line service provides the route 
ideale. It is the line of the experienced 
travellers. 


Further information or beautiful descrip- 
tive booklets and sailing schedules will 
be sent on request. 


THESE SERVICES: 


Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 


New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 


oo 


New Orleans Havre Paris 
DELA SALLE NIAGARA 


o 


North African Motor Tours 


— Freneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlanticue, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agenc? 2s in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


A-RUSSIAN PEASANT FUNERAL , 
In a Russian Funeral there are two sets of pall-bearers, one to carry the lid of the casket and the other to carry the casket itself. 


~4 THOUSAND -NCILES 
THROUGH SOVIET RUSSIA 


From Moscow to Samara Through Village and Forest-— 
Up the Volga to the Tatar Republic—Kazan, Strange 
City of Many Races—Among Russian Travelers. 


bi 


By Norau MEADE 


F you travel over any of the roads leading out of Russia now- 
adays, your train will have a regular sleeping car. There is 
even a weekly service in the interior running from Petrograd to 
Tashkent, on which you can get bed and meals for a couple of 
milliard or so excess. But going to Samara, we could get noth- 
ing better than a “soft seat,” which meant that our impedimenta 
included bedding roll and food basket. 
Our coupe was engaged for four, the full limit, but when we 
found it, the inevitable Russian was occupying one place. ‘He is 
the gentleman who sits stolidly in one corner, until the provodnik, 
hearing some money rustle, removes him—and splits profits, prob- 
ably, the minute you turn your back. Our provodmk drew a 
blank, however, in this gamble, for we were “seen off” at Moscow 
by a member of the W. C. I. K. ieee ste 
“T’ll give you one minute to get him out,” said our friend, 
drawing a little document from his pocket and flashing it under 
‘the provodnik’s twitching nose. oe : 
And the gentleman in the corner rose as suddenly as the comic 
one who sits on a tack. Thereafter our coupé was sacrosanct. 
We lit our primus stove and thereby broke the rules of the road, 
_ which evidently expects its travelers to live on cucumbers and 
hard-boiled eggs. We broke a window, because it was the only 
way to get air. It cost us one hundred and twenty million rou- 
 Bles—less than one dollar by thirty’ million at the moment—but 
the train commissar did not insist on drawing up the protocol 


which usually accompanies such “accidents” and invests them 
with the formal aspect of a regular case in court. 

We had chosen Samara for our first stopping place, because in 
1921-22 it was the heart of the great Volga Valley famine area. 
From there we had decided to take a boat to Kazan, capital of 
the Tatar Republic.. That would also show us Simbirsk, and the 
three together would make up a region, in which in 1922 the 
American Relief Administration fed an aggregate of three and 
three quarter millions of people to prevent their starving to death. 
Even last winter these districts suffered considerably in sections, 
the crop having been damaged by locusts, local drought and local 
rains. In the Tatar Republic alone the A. R. A. still feeds 
650,000 children, having left enough stocks behind to carry them 
over until September. Our journey would therefore cover not 
the best agricultural region of Russia, but a good average region, 
whose condition might be taken as typical of the. whole. 

Our train left Moscow exactly on the minute—which was 2.50 
on a late May afternoon. -All Russian trains now arrive and 
depart punctually, so the most tedious things about traveling are 
the interminable waits-at wayside stations. The farther you go 
into the interior, the more interesting these waits become, be- 
cause each time you journey a little farther into the past, and 
see places and people so primitive as to seem almost prehistoric. 
But for the first afternoon there was little to attract the eye of 
anyone accustomed to the semi-Orientalism of the Moscow 


streets. We amused ourselves buying 
lily-of-the-valley which grows wild in the 
Russian woods, from the child-sellers at 
the stations. A million a bunch! We had 
not progressed far into the country be- 
fore every window in the train, including 
those of the crowded “hard seats,” sported 
its little bunch of flowers. We had also 
found another means of diversion, not’so 
pleasant, because it affected the “inner 
man.” 

One Anushka having packed the food 
basket, our eggs were hard-boiled, and we 
wanted raw ones to eat hot “for our 
stomach’s sake,” as Saint Paul says. 
There were plenty of eggs for sale at 
every station. In fact the first cry that 
meets the ear on arrival is: 

“Ya-ttsa! Ya-itsa!l”’ 

Every woman and child in every town, 
it seemed, came carrying a basket. We 
bought one egg at a time—to test it. The 
man’ who bought had a simple method. 
He either hit it against the train side, to see if it would splash, 
or threw it on the earth for the same purpose. And not one 
splashed, though we tried them at every station. 

“Here’s your five million,” he would say disconsolately handing 
the vendor a note. 

“Fat American!” said one woman, disparagingly, when she 
found he wouldn’t buy more. As the gentleman in question is 
long and lean, we concluded she referred to his purse, not his 
person. 2 

_Our first important stopping place was Ryazan which we 
reached about nine that night and left about eleven. Here is a 
real restaurant, where you can get a hot meal of bortsch, schee, 
‘or the flesh of the calf. The two former are well-flavored Rus- 
sian soups or rather stews, for there is always meat submerged 
in your deep plate. The latter was the only meat obtainable at 
any station. One wonders that there are any grown cattle in 
Russia, so much veal is sold in every section of the country. 
But there are, for one sees constantly enormous herds in the 
fields. In shepherding at least the peasants of Russia practice 
communism. One man or woman evidently guards the grazing 
animals of each village. The plates of meat in the Ryazan res- 
taurant must have considerably depleted one herd, for they were 
piled high and emptied swiftly. The whole train cleared here. 
Those -with the “wherewithal” ate hot food. The others came 
carrying kettles to the “kipityok.” Every Russian station has 
running boiling water, so that the passengers can get the means 
of making their precious tea. It is a healthy and sanitary insti- 
tution. During the very worst days it was preserved and prob- 
ably helped to stem the tide of disease, that flowed through the 
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RECONSTRUCTION DAYS 


The American Relief Administration 
has managed to make the Russian im-| 
prove the general appearance and 
cleanliness of his village by promising 
him food in return for his labors. 


A MUSCOVITE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


In South Russia as well as in Siberia, 

buildings are largely of wood as in 

our own country and hence are sub- 

ject to more frequent burnings than 

the stone and stucco houses of Cen- 
tral and Western Europe. 


famine regions during the period of their greatest need. Practi- 
cally everyone patronizes it, which keeps the provodnik busy, 
fetching kettles or re-filling his own to make tea for the leisured 
and lazy. We preferred to brew ours ourselves, for Russian tea 
is thin stuff, often made of ground carrots now, but not ill tast-— 
ing, and probably more nourishing than the genuine, tannin-bear- 


ing article. We drank to the accompaniment of a train concert. 

Russians, for some unexplained reason, always begin to sing 
at dark, and dark comes late in this land of excessive daylight 
saving. But they can sing, and their folk songs range from the 
very melancholy to the very merry. We had the inevitable 
“Stenka Raisen,”’ the ballad of the once-outlawed and now re- 
vered would-be liberator of the peasants in bygone days. They 
are erecting a monument to him now in his home-province of 
Simbirsk. One hopes they will also remember the Tatar Prin- 
cess whom he sacrificed for loyalty’s sake to the Volga waves. 
We had also the semi-gypsy song of the blasé young man which 
begins: “Nichevo Ninada”’ and which says various uncompli- 
mentary things about the sex which he has forsworn. Not to be 
outdone our young American whistled ‘‘The Kitten on the Keys” 
and won the heart of a little girl who had hitherto refused even 
to eat our chocolate. It was a merry evening, as evenings are 
likely to be, when you find your Russian well-fed. We all con- 
gregated in the corridor, sharing cigarettes, our joviality only 
hampered by the difficulties that come of lack of a common lan- 
guage. Past the window flew a steady stream of fire from the 
burning wood of the engine. We slewed round a curve, and the 
sparks scattered, making the air outside look as if lighted by 
giant fire-flies. A primitive country, Russia, but when she be- 
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THE FEMINIST 
MOVEMENT IN 
ROADBUILDING 


In present-day Russia 
every one works who 
has any hope of eating, 
especially the ‘women. 
Here a group of peas- 
ant wives and daugh- 
ters are building a road 
through the city of 
Ufa, capital of the 
province of that name. 


comes prospet- 
ous and _ pro- 
gtessive one of 
these days, how 
much color life 
is going to iose! 
Next morning 
we had really 
reached her 
heart. 


Russia’s heart 
like America’s, 
though the hun- 
dred percenters 
may not like 
the comparison, 
is not one that 
beats instantly 
and ardently at 
the first bar of 
the national an- 
them. For Rus- 
sia like Amer- 
ica is a polyglot 
country. She 
numbers her 
component peo- 
ple at least by 
the half - hun- 
dred, thus af- 
fording another 
standard of 
comparison for the two nations which already physically and 
therefore fundamentally are alike, and which, one hope’s for 
Russia’s and Europe’s sake, may be still more alike when the 
laggard develops. The rates that make up the East Russian 
population, however, are little heard of outside her own litera- 
ture. In the west they are mainly European-Letts, Lithuanians 


It takes real fortitude to wash your clothes 
when you have to break through the ice in 
the nearest river to do it. 


Poles, Rumanians, with a preponderance of Jews in the Ukraine. 


looked largely Mongolian. 


But in the districts, through which we traveled, the non-Russians 
The first to cross our path were 
some Mordva women. 

They were dressed in long, white robes of coarse linen. There 
were linen bands on their feet and legs. Their shoes were sandals 
of birch bark with long thongs, keeping the “leggings” in place. 
On their head were white hankerchiefs. At the throat was a 


Vid 


brass plate, with coins and other trinkets depending from the 
rim. The only color came from bands of embroidery on the 
robe, usually red. It edged the hem, the sleeves, the shoulder, 
the throat, and under the arm was a “sweat patch,” to use the 
native idiom and explain the purpose—a piece of Scotch-looking 
plaid. One of these days, when the real Russia gets known in 
Europe, probably Parisian dressmakers will be using this patch 
for style’s sake. Like the Russian women these peasants carried 
eggs and brown crocks filled with the popular “prostokvasha.” 
This is a milk, slightly soured and then baked in the oven. It is 
a healthy food that in value corresponds to the various Bulgarian 
milk drinks or their patented forms in the United States. _The 
Russians drink it avidly—or rather eat it, and so are amply fed 
for a small price. At nearly every station we afterwards passed 
during the second day of our trip Mordva women appeared, 
carrying their wares. Sometimes they varied the eggs and 
“prostokvasha”’ with “ogourzy,’ small cucumbers, or “varenz,” 
another soured unbaked milk that looks like thick curds or cot- 
tage cheese. And all that day, too, as proof of the sound source 
of their supply, we came on herds upon herds of cattle, grazing 
usually in uncultivated land near the woods, and guarded by a 
single shepherd of either sex. Hour after hour we traveled 
through open country, unbroken by fences, with an occasional 
natural boundary of scattering firs. 


Our first evening in Samara late in May, 1923, was spent in 
the public park that covers a slope on the Volga River bank. It 
was a warm evening with a light wind. Summer-frocked girls 
with escorts in white Russian blouses paraded arm in arm along 
the avenues of trees. On the benches sat their elders. Electric 
arc lamps overhead threw a flickering light on the crowd, show- 
ing a glimpse here and there of boisterous Russian: color. From 
the stage of the open-air auditorium came the music of a string 
band. Fronting the river was a restaurant. We climbed to its 
terrace and were furnished cheaply with ice cream, wafers and 
the more manly beer. Beside this restaurant was a cafe, filled 
with men drinking kvass and playing cards. We might have been 
at an English or French or German provincial summer resort. 
The only difference was one of language and costume. When 
we climbed the slope to the entrance about ten o’clock, the crowd 
was still pouring in. We drove back to the house in a comfort- 
able, deep-bosomed droshky, through streets shadowed by trees 
and shot with light from uncurtained windows, over the white 
cobble-stoned square with its impressive church in the center, 
past a school where the boys and girls were having a dance, for 
it was a festival eve. The next day was the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion, and a holiday in consequence. 
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The cathedral bells tolled early, ana past our window went a 
stream of little girls in starched frocks, little boys in white “ru- 
boshkas,” old women in their best bonnets and young people in 
their stiffest frills. A most commonplace crowd! It was hard 
to imagine cannibalism in their midst less than two years ago. 
We drove through the main street that day, a street that only 
one year ago was impassable, almost, for an automobile. It has 
been newly paved since then by the refugees who once littered it. 
The A. R. A. kitchen en route. Little girls and boys whose 
peasant parents last year failed to raise enough crops to fecd 
them comfortably form harvest to harvest, come here still and 
get a good supplementary meal a day. We drove past acre after 
acre of growing fields, again unbroken by fences—a solid stretch 
of rich, black earth. The crop was later here, for the spring had 
been long in coming. There were still handfuls of snow in hid- 
den corners. But the summer’s tardy advent was being cele- 
brated by parties picnicing along the river front in the gardens 
of former private homes. Some of these were due for use again 
this year as “Detski doms’—residences for the famine waifs, 
who are now under protection of the Soviet government. Samara 
has some twenty thousand of them who for the past twelve 
months and more, have been fed, clothed and had their ailments 
cured by the kindness of the American people. We visited one 
of the city “Doms” on our third and last day in Samara, a bare 
cut clean place provided with only the merest necessities in the 
way of furniture. There were beds enough to go round, each 
covered with its A. R. A. blanket and sheets, but the benches 
looked hardly long enough to hold the fifty-two inmates all at 
once.. There was food enough, too. The healthy children were 
plump and noisy. Even the paler ones who showed the physical 
strain of the past two years, had lost the utter listlessness which 
once characterized their class. One of our party insisted on 
examining the drawing books of the children. When she took 
a particularly good one, belonging to a boy of twelve, named 
Vania, presenting him with many times its price in exchange, the 
result was a small riot. The Americans—every foreigner in the 
famine region is now an American!—thought Vania knew how 
to draw. King George bestowing a ribbon on one of his loyal 
subjects, could not have caused such excitement and delight. We 
departed to a lusty chorus of “Dos Vidanias!” 

A white-hot sun was blazing in the heavens, when the Volga 
River boat, “Krassniarmeetz,’ “The Red Army”—due at nine the 
night before at last drew in at the Samara dock. The steerage 
passengers who had been squatting some twelve hours on the 
open quay, woke lazily to the business of the morning. When 
our car drove up with its contigent of sleepless, and therefore 
surly prospective travelers, some of the Russians were just rising 
from their beds of bundles. A.few women were making their 
toilet, undisturbed by the public gaze, combing out their hair and 
arranging the inevitable headdress of white handerchiefs. The 
more alert were busy about breakfast. 

- “Flolodni russki kvass! Holodni russki kvass 
, All the small Samara. peddlers were abroad, armed with bot- 
tles of the familiar yellow. liquid which is a distillation of black 
bread, sugar and water. The “holodni’ must have been an ap- 
peal to the imagination, for no bottles clasped so affectionately 
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to warm little bodies, could have any pretentions to being cold. 
But perhaps this is the formula for advertising this product. Tlie 
lilt in which they cried it, seems to be nationwide. It begins on. 
a high note, maintained for the first three syllables. There is a 
fall and a short rise on the second word. Then the voice drops 
decidedly on the “kvass.” The key is minor, and they sing in a 
drawl: which contrasts delightfully with the smart staccato of 
their “Pappirosi! Pappirosi!”—in other words, cigarettes... 

Kvass, fish, black bread and semiskis—this seemed to be the 
general breakfast. Semiskis are the Russian chewing gum, dried 
sunflower seeds, still full of oil and therefore nourishing. You 
buy them by the pocketful for five million or three cents. _ If you 
are a smart, up-and-coming person, you shell them rapidly be- 
tween your teeth and emit the husks with the dexterous rapidity 
of the gentleman in Dickens who could spit in a ten-foot circle. 
If you’re a lazy “good-for-nothing,” you mouth them slowly, let- 
ting the shells dribble down your chin on your beard and land 
eventually on your shirt front or coat collar.’ A beggar leaning 
against a post on the Samara dock, displayed some on his naked 
chest. He was the most picturesque figure in his rags any of 
our party had ever seen off a stage. He was yellow from head 
to foot—a hide hat, from which his tawny hair protruded in 
long, matted locks; a tawny beard depending to his breast; a skin’ 
coat rent and slashed, showing yellow fur inside; his legs bound 
in yellowed linen; his feet-encased in straw sandals. And he 
leaned against his post with an air of interminable leisure most 
enviable to anyone cursed with a nervous temperament. Not 
once did he sollicit alms and not once did he change his attitude. 
Only his eyes moved drowsily over objects passing his post. 

We were passing it presently, for the boat hooted a permission 
to board. Of necessity we allowed our bulky fellow passengers 
to precede us. Every back had its bundle; every hand its parcel. 
Directly in front of us was a family of three, father, mother and 
son aged roughly four. The first two were laden to capacity, and 
had evidently thrust some of the larder on the latter at the last 
moment, for a string of pretzels hung round his neck. This was 
his sole covering save a small shirt which just failed to meet 
across his plump little posterior. se 

The disposition of passengers on a Soviet river boat is the same 
as in any other country. The poorer are assigned to the lower 
deck, on which they sleep as they did on the dock. They are 
not refugees by any means. Everyone now pays his or her way. 
The upper deck is simply reserved for those who pay more. But 
the separation is not as final as one might wish at all moments, 
particularly if your nose is sensitive and the wind is from behind. 
For the lines strung across the steerage deck from every avail- 
able post and piece of rigging are not for drying clothes but 
river fish. Each passenger comes armed with his particular little 
collection which he suspends over his particular place on deck. 
Raw at first, they grow—shall we say riper?—each hour in the 
sun. When you need a meal, you simply pluck one and pull it 
apart with your fingers without the formality of frying or dis-_ 
secting it with knife and fork. There were times during our 
trip, however, when we were almost tempted to share the stuff 
ourselves, for the “Red Army,” despite promises, failed to carry 
a buffet. We lived largely on potatoes cooked by the “steward- 
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STARS OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET... - $2 acai, [cep eee 


In the Western World we are apt to think that the Russians aré b orn ballet ‘dancers. It is onl sale d ‘ti thine 
early childhood that makes them so, however. These children ar e studying in the school of hie famous Rushing Ballebcin, See ae 
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A SIBERIAN 
VILLAGE 


Although the village of 
Miass was one of the 
most distant to be 
reached by the A. R. A., 
_being about as far north 
as the average traveler 
cares to linger, supplies 
were distributed there as 
carefully as in the larger 
and more accessible cities. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR FAMINE 


At Samara, once stricken by the great hunger, large herds of goats 
like these have now warded off all danger of immediate famine. 


* the Captain who spoke German acting as interpreter and 
procuring us such food as was available on board. For the rest, 
however, we were comfortable. Our cabin was clean. It had 
running water and a large window that opened on the deck. Out- 
side it was a table, on which we might eat when we wished. Our 
traveling companions were agreeable, divided into the usual com- 
ponent parts. 

There was the ex-General and his wife, members of the former 
ruling class of Russia, both of whom spoke French and were 
delighted to meet people from the outside world. There were 
Red soldiers and several members of the G. P. U., (Gaypayuw) 
the present form of the old Cheka. There were men and women 
students who, when not parading arm-in-arm, were busy with 
their books on the outer deck. There were some better-dressed 
nondescripts, probably of the “Neparry,” the unpopular specula- 
tors who are benefitting by the New Economic Policy and inci- 
dentally profiteering i in the intervals of filling Soviet jails. The 
concert on this trip was supplied nightly by the soldiers to the 
accompaniment of a piano played by a man who might have been 
a student. Selections from ‘Carmen” were most popular this 
time, but we had unwelcome variations one night. 

- We stopped at midnight to unload cargo at a small river sta- 
tion. It took us until noon next day to get through. The ’long- 
shoremen were Tatars who accompanied their labors with song. 
One man, the choir leader evidently, intones a bar. Then the 
others take up the tune, if-one may use such a word. It was 
more like a Gregorian chant. It was not unpleasant, though it 
was sleep-disturbing, at first. But they had only one chant, con- 
sisting of some dozen bars. Fhe words, we learned later, were 
always the same, too. 
+ “[Pm,a heluva ‘good ees 
that effect. 
“We're all fine on ebeca cry ie chorus. And so on encore, 
inka raz, ad lib. They repeated at intervals of thirty seconds for 
the twelve hours, and they may be thankful that their corps was 
intact when they got through. 


intones the leader, or Lee to 


Not even the beauty ofthe scenery 
could relieve our lethargy next day, and 
the Volga can be very beautiful, when 
it will. Its charm is of the U. S. variety, 
one of remote magnificence — wide 
sweeps of land and water, splendid 
stretches of. untracked forest, _ still 
slashed, when we passed by the spume of 
spring torrents. Again you got the con- 
ception of Russia as an almost primeval 
land, undominated as yet by its own 
people. We saw their huts perched pre- 
cariously atop the high clay banks that 
border the Volga on one side. Imper- 
manent as birds’ nests they look and 
scarcely as stable, considering their pur- 
pose. But they are picturesque as the 
painted houses in a book of fairy tales. 

Another castellated monastery catches 
the eye to the north, as you come up 
the Volga to Kazan. To the south is the Kremlin with the 
slim-spired tower in one corner, from which, legend says, 
the Tatar Princess threw herself, when the Russians captured 
her town. In between sparkle the silver and gold domes 
of great churches, with a minaret or two pointing heavenward in 
between, Moscow is the meeting place for East and West, with 
the West definitely in the ascendant. Kazan is also.a junction, 
but the Orient dominates, here. The spider-like Tatar script 
tops the Russian in every street sign, and every school child is 
taught “‘his own” tongue in addition to the national Russian 
language. Baye rk 

The city itself lies on a hillside, and you approachi it across 
flats which were largely under water, when-we arrived. The 
base of the stone monument erected in honor: of the; Russian 
capture of Kazan was completely submerged.’ Surrounding it 
were numbers of rafts, on which stood the little wooden homes 
of timber peddlers. In winter hardy denizens of the forest 
regions build these rafts on the Volga ice, and pile tp a supply 
sufficient for summer trading. They also build the huts for use 
as residences in warmer weather. Then when the spring’ thaw 
comes, down they drift to do business in the river towns. There 
were scores of them anchored round the waters of Kazan. 

Again in this capital we hit on a holiday—rather a difficult 
thing to miss as a matter of fact, wherever you go in the Russian 
Republic. This occasion was to be marked by a revival of the 
Tatar games which have not been held since the early days of the 
war. They are in the nature of a competition between the Rus- 
sian and Tatar nations in the arts of riding, wrestling, weight 
juggling and other forms of manly sport. The piece de resistance, 
however, from the visitors’ point of view was ‘none of these, but 
a unique fact probably difficult to find even in Olympic contests. 
A solid board, three inches thick and about a foot square was 
passed around for inspection by the A. R. A. party which, as 
usual nowadays, occupied the place of honor. It was a fine hefty 
bit of wood without a single flaw, and was so attested by all, be- 
fore being returned to the athlete. He was a pretty hefty gentle- 
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man himself, and his head was shaved so close as to give him the 
appearance of being completely bald. There was a reason, as 
they say of a certain food. Grasping the board firmly in both 
hands, he hit it just as hard as he could across the ridge into 
which his cranium rose. A slight crack could be heard in the 
silence. 

“Wham!” went the board again, and blood began to ooze about 
his brow. 

A third crack, and the board 
broke completely in two. Bow- 
ing, smiling, the contestant re- 
turned to his seat amid the 
plaudits of an admiring 
crowd. 

“Well I’ve heard of solid 
ivory,’ muttered an Amer- 
ican, “but I’ve never seen it 
before.” 

Apart from this the specta- 
tors were more interesting 
than the contests, unless one 
excepts the prizes which were 
all Tatar towels. The more 
impressive the feat, the more 
elaborate the embroidery 
which seems to be very beau- 
tiful and largely of deep red. 
The winners wore them round 
their necks. If they were 
horsemen, they put them on 
the horse’s neck. Save for 
this and the num- 
ber of Tatar caps, 
coats and _ shoes 
one saw among 
the crowd, the 
spectators might 
have been those of 
any nation attend- 
ing a country fair. 
For Kazan despite 
the beauty of its 
old buildings and 
the romance of its 
ancient history, 
gives the impres- 
sion of being no 
more than a coun- 
try town. Peasant 
carts, tip-tilted, fill 
its «streets and 
market places. Its 
pedestrians are 
often bareheaded, 
unless they are 
women — when 
they wear the 
handkerchief. The 
poorest section of 
the city now is the 
industrial end 
across the river 
which was the 
richest before and 
during the war be- 
cause of its great 
munition works. 
Here was the big- 
gest A. R. A. kitchen in Russia, one which fed two thousand 
children a day. Formerly the kitchen was a warehouse. Prob- 
ably it will soon be so again, but meantime copper boilers, filled 
with rice, steam in what was once evidently an office. And on 
the walls of the biggest room are posters of American grain- 
laden ships sailing across the ocean to the rescue of Russia, photos 
of “Uncle Gerbert Goover,” boughs of evergreen, and festoons 
of lables advertising American brands of condensed milk, for 
Russians evidently cannot live without adornment. Even the 
starving insist on being picturesque. 


PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE IN MODERN RUSSIA 


The fact that fields as large as that shown in this picture 

have to be plowed by hand and shovel labor near a city 

as large as Samara, plainly indicates that one of Russia’s 
greatest needs is of agricultural implements. 


SAMARA ON THE VOLGA 


In 1921-1922 Samara, here seen clustered by the Russian “father of waters,” was 
the heart of the famine district. Despite its terrible suffering it has come through 
and returned to an almost normal gayety and a more than normal cleanliness. 
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The same is true of the peasant homes. We went to see a vil- | 
lage, the last visit we paid, before taking the return train to | 
Moscow. It was a Russian village, though it was in the Tatar 
Republic, and a fairly prosperous one, judging by outward ap- | 
pearance. It consisted of three rows of houses, built parallel on 
mud roads. In the center of these roads, at crossings, you’came | 
on what looked like little traffic towers of stone. They were. | 
shrines for ikons, and people crossed themselves as they passed. | 

The houses, of course, were | 


thatched, and in the window 
of each shone a samovar, the 
most precious and highly pol- 
ished possession in the home. 
Round the windows of the 


frame. Fretwork, too, cased. 
the doorway. With this orna- 
mentation the peasants busy 
themselves in the winter, when 
snow keeps them indoors. 
Then, too, it is that they make _ 
the famous wooden toys 
which are now being sold in 


We visited this village on a / 
__ Sunday, so most of the houses. 
were empty, and the inhabi- 


the open. Formerly when an — 
A. R. A. car entered such a 
place, it was at once sur- 
rounded by people | 
begging for bread. 
Now it imme- 
diately evokes a 
whoop from some 
youngster who is — 
at once joined by 
his fellows on the 
run. Shy as young 


childrenare 
They'll follow the . 
car, racing like the 
wind. But stop — 
and offer a ride, 
and they turn tail, 
stat tledy Phe 
‘American car is a | 
curiousity, with 
which they be- 
came familiar dur- 
ing the famine. A 
strange “devil- 
wagon,” it may be 
sate Lop etie 
strange Ameri-- 
cans, but? -ithey 
themselves are 
sceptical still. The 
great majority of 
them have never 
‘seen a train. Iso- 
lated in little set- 
tlements they stilt 
lead the life of 
absolutely primi- 
tive peoples. They 
have no shops, for they live on what they raise in the fields. 
Their food is mainly bread, potatoes and cabbage. Their clothes 
are homespun. Their shoes are of birch bark. Their amusements 
are meagre. They can dance and sing. Sometimes they have a 
school, to which they send their children, but it is an elementary 
affair, and its teaching is soon forgotten. Formerly the Church 
was their point of contact with the rest of Russia, their own 
rulers and civilization, as most of us know it. The Church is 
not so powerful as it once was. It still has a hold, but its grasp 
(Continued on page 36) 


bigger houses was a fretwork ~ 


so many European cities. ( 


tants amusing themselves in” 
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deer, most of these ; 


MILLS THAT GRIND INCENSE INSTEAD OF FLOUR 


The Chinese miller of Shansi sets his wheel over a gravel bar in the river and grinds up wood pulp which, when mixed with clay and _ dried, 
is burned in the form of joss-sticks. 


China's Model Pro 


HANSI is commonly referred to as the “Model Province.” 
There are no bandits. Beggars are few. No poppy is grown. 
Officers of the law, though not completely successful, are actively 
suppressing the narcotic traffic. Education is more ‘general than 
over any other equal area in China. But even if these social and 
political tendencies were not so favorable, Shansi would still have 
a lure for the traveler because of its scenic features. 

' Shansi is located in about the same latitude as the Virginias and 
Pennsylvania and roughly about 400 miles west of the coast of 
the Yellow Sea. Its length from north to south is about 480 
miles and its width from east to west is about 160 miles. There 
are a few bulges beyond the confines just enumerated, and the 
_ gazetteers report the area as 82,000 square miles. On the east, 

south and west formidable mountain ranges, the peaks of which 
rise to 7,000 feet, form natural frontiers. Through these ranges 
only a few river-formed passes, narrow and tortuous, allow com- 
munication between the interior tableland and other provinces. 
On the north a plain, rolling up to the Mongolian border, because 
of its sparsely settled condition, constitutes a first line of defense, 
the second line being another mountain range which cuts off the 
northern fifth of the province from the thickly settled plateau to 
the south. Perhaps these barriers explain why there has been 
no change of Governors and the peace of the province has been 
unbroken during these ten years of tuchun jealousy, since the 
abdication of the Manchus. 

Difficult as the warring partizans find it to penetrate these 
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x HEWING AN AMERICAN 
GHWAY INT? SHANS 


Road in a Race Against Famine—Home Made Tools and Native Dynamite 


By Joun Earu BAKER 


Railway—Building a 


mountain barriers, the peacefully inclined traveler has no diffi- 
culty at all. Of course he will be armed with the passport re- 
quired for interior travel and with a liberal supply of calling 
cards. He will be called upon to show the one as he crosses the 
border, and if he presents a sample of the other to every uni- 
formed, personage who seems inclined to question his progress, 
smiles will greet him wherever he goes. 

Leaving Peking by the Hankow express at ten in the evening, 
one arrives at Shihchiachuang at five in the morning ;—a bit 
early, perhaps, for ordinary rising, but there is no help for it. 
Change must be made here to the Cheng Tai (sometimes called 
the Shansi) railway, which takes its crooked course westerly to 
the provincial capital, Taiyuanfu. The train does not leave for 
three hours, but there is a small hotel kept after the French mode, 
by Chinese, which offers its hospitality and a breakfast. How- 
ever, if the visitor is interested in types of mushroom cities 
created by railway junctions as that species appears in China, 
these three hours of wait are all too short for inspection purposes, 
and the breakfast will be postponed in favor of the railway din- 
ing car. Unless such an inspection is made, everything at Shih- 
chiachuang appears to be dominated by the French. The station 
signs are in French. The peppery talk around the station is 
French. The rows of foreign houses back of the station grounds 
are occupied by French (or Belgians). The French built and 
operate the Cheng Tai railway,—all the lower ranks of employes, 
however, are Chinese. 
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The Cheng Tai railway is different from anything else to be 
seen in north China. In the first place, it is of narrow gauge,— 
one metre instead of the standard 4 ft. 814 inches. The equip- 
ment is of entirely unusual design. The engines are run with the 
cabs in front. The tender looks like a tank car. And all is shin- 
ing with brass and resplendant with red, black and green paint 
until one almost imagines the bulky master mechanic washing the 
faces of these tiny engines and manicuring their finger nails. 
For a few miles the rail line crosses a strip of plain intervening 
between the Peking Hankow line and the foothills. All summer 
the track is lined with hollyhocks, which for some reason appear 
to be richer hued than in America. As the hollyhock zone is left 
behind one has an opportunity to note how well the track is kept, 
how clean the ballast, how 
sharp its toe, how freshly 
painted the whistling posts 
and other fixed signals. 
There must be a certain 


pride of workmanship 
among the maintenance 
gangs. Around the bases 


of these signal posts, the 
ballast, instead of being 
merely packed tight, has 
been carefully arranged by 
hand so that the white 
limestone and the red 
sandstone produce various 
figures,—the swastika, the 
maltese cross, a flower, a 
bird, a Chinese character, 
—no two alike, even each 
of the four sides being dif- 
ferent from any other to 
be found on the line. , Yet 
the records show that on 
this railway the number of 
section hands is among the 
lowest of all the Chinese 
Government lines. 

The route into Shansi 
follows the gorge of a 
branch of the P’u T’ao He 
(river), and accordingly 
twists and turns, struggles 
up grades and gallops 
down short lengths,” 
through tunnels and over 
bridges, illustrating nearly 
all the problems that a 
location engineer is called 
upon to face in mountain 
territory. In less than an 
hour an entirely different 
China from that seen on 
the usual journey from 
Shanghai to. Peking is 
brought into view. ~ Hill- 
sides are- terraced. like 
those seen from the Inland 
Sea in Japan. - Villages - 
cling to mountain sides, 
the habitations half inside ~~ 
and half outside the rock 
of which the slope is composed. The roof of one house usually 
constitutes the front yard or the threshing-floor for the house to 
its rear. The stone arch is the characteristic architectural fea- 
ture,—doorways, window openings and even ceilings taking this 
form. The appearance of the dwellings, the goat-herds and their 
animals in the ravines, and the ubiquitous ass as the beast of 
burden, remind one ofthe Holy Land. ° 
- Looking down into. the river,—which by the way runs clear, 
in marked distinction. to most of the waters of China—attention 
is attracted to small huts squatting perilously. upon deposits of 
gravel through which a portion of the current has been conducted. 
These huts are mills which grind up wood, the pulp of which is 
mixed with clay, and perhaps other ingredients, and made into 
joss, or incense, sticks, su invariably associated with all forms 


estan, but of all China. 


A VILLAGE GATE IN THE TAIKU PLAIN 


Up to sixty years ago Taiku, in the province of Shansi, was the commercial 

_and financial capital not only of the trans-continental trade from Turks: 
Its ancient glory has departed now leaving such 
roads as this to impede the necessary trade. , 
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timbers from the shack, and lets-the flood do its will with the 
rest. 


through his wheel-pit and discharging into the main current. - 


Just over the border, in Shansi, is a station called Niang Tsu 


Kuan, about which cluster some choice bits of scenery. Hang- 
ing over the river bed, almost, is a village of the ordinary type, 
but apparently dropping out of the floor of this village is a stream 
forming a pretty little waterfall as it breaks into spray upon the 
jutting rocks on its way to 
the river a hundred feet 


below. This is no ordinary — 


waterfall, be it known. It 
comes and goes,—like a 
dowager’s complexion ; for 
the waterfall is put on 


off during the growing 
season if the year be dry. 


in irrigation. An Ameri- 
can hydraulic engineer 
after an examination of 
the province estimated that 
by careful engineering 


—to increase the area un- 
der irrigation by only 
twenty per cent. 


view just before Niang 
‘Tsu Kuan is reached. At 
the station the engine 


card, and an account of 
your reasons for wanting 
to visit Shansi, and you 
take the opportunity to get 


hale a few lungsfull of 
sharp mountain air, and 
gaze up at the thousand or 
fifteen hundred feet of 
cliff and mountain against 
which the train seems to 


cress for sale. _ 
sterilize this in perman- 
ganate water. It has just 
come from one of half a 
dozen large springs not 
three hundred yards from 
the station,—scarcely too 
far to be viewed while the 
train stops. But if you love springs and clear creeks and the 
smell of flour mills, stop off on the way back, between the express 
and the mixed train. The two hours will give you a chance to 
prowl around, take some pictures of the waterfall or the village 
above, and still get to Shihchiachuang in time for supper and the 
train either for Peking or for Hankow. ys 

“At 12:30 the train arrives at Yang Chuan, “Sun Spring,” the 
railway station for P’ingtingchow. P’ingtingchow is. the county 
seat of P’ingting hsien (county). This is the heart of the richest 
mineral district of Shansi. And speaking of mineral resources, 
the Commercial Handbook published by the American Depart- 
ment of Commerce says that the coal of Shansi is “capable of 
supplying the world’s demands for centuries.” A part of the sta- 
tion grounds was hewn out of anthracite. 


when there is no other use © 
for the water, and taken © 


takes water, the police take. 
your name, your calling | 


cuddle. Boys appear with ~ 
bunches of fresh water-. 
No need to 


work supplemented by well — 
digging, it might be pos- | 
sible-—might be, mind you, | 


The waterfall comes to | 


. 


But do not look for 


These hill farmers know —— 
pretty nearly all the tricks 


out, stretch your legs, in- _ 


of Chinese worship. The only valuable part of the structure is | 
the mill wheel, so when warnings of high water appear, the miller | 
takes the wheel up to high ground, pulls out the few sizeable | 


When the rainy season is over, he selects the most con- | 
venient gravel bar, digs a pit for his mill wheel, rebuilds the shed, ~ 
and scratches the gravel aside to make another flume leading ~ 
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gréat collieries with towering chimneys belching black clouds. 
Nothing of that sort mars the landscape. Native workings by 
tunnel and push cart, by shaft and windlass, or by plain quarry 
methods give employment to thousands upon thousands of local 
workmen, who by these primitive methods are able to put out 
some four million tons a year. 

From Yang Ch’uan a new road, absolutely virgin to tourist 
travel, leads eighty miles southward. There is only one motor 
car on this road, and its abiding place is at the southern terminus 
of the road. But it is obtainable if arrangements are made in 
advance. However, the remainder of the day may well be spent 
at P’ingting chow, five miles up the road. There is a considerable 
pottery industry here. The city itself is picturesque. The Church 
of the Brethren mission will extend a welcome, and its schools 
and hospitals are worthy examples of interior mission work. But 
those who are pressed for time will push on to Liaochow, the 
road terminus, which can be reached in about five hours’ easy 
travelling. 

In the course of the eighty miles between Yang Ch’uan and 
Liaochow four substantial mountain ranges with five distinct 
summits must be climbed. The highest is 5,035 feet above sea 
level and two others are only slightly lower. These ranges lie 
squarely across the route. ‘The only way of getting up without 
exceeding grades of six per cent was to turn and twist, making 
use of every draw and gully to protract the line. The result is 
a series of hairpin turns up and down the slopes of these ridges 
which counsel slow driving. As one passes over one of these 
summits and overlooks the valley a thousand feet below stretch- 
ing away twelve or fourteen miles to’the next ridge, the throb of 
the motor gives one a feeling of mastery over vast inert nature. 
But come to one of these sharp curves, and from the back seat 
see the radiator apparently sticking out into space half way across 
the valley, you draw in a quick breath and then thank God that 

your driver is a missionary with a wife and two babies to whom 

he is as anxious to get back as you are to go on. Yet when the 
moment has passed, you turn again to the picture. The road cut 
through the yellow soil with its surface of iron slag or broken 
anthracite appears to lay upon the green fields like a huge rib- 
bon, of yellow silk with a black centre stripe carelessly lying 
upon a discarded plush garment. | 

The comparison is not fully appropriate unless the garment 
has been considerably disheveled. For in addition to the moun- 
tains there are abrupt loess canyons. The Shansi plateau is in 
process of breaking down. With every freshet, loads of soil 
are carried down by the rivers to the coastal plain, silting up the 


A COOLIE-POWER SAW-MILL 


For three thousand years or more the Chinese have used clumsy 

tools like this, chiefly because low wages make it more economical 

than the purchase of a modern saw-mill outfit. John Chinaman, 
however, grins at his labor. 


channels, building up the surrounding area under the resulting 
periodical floods, and finally extending the coast line ever so 
little. Loess canyons are very sharp and jagged, but the break- 


The great inerease in the carrying capacity of the Shansi trail since it was made into a highway passable by carts, saves the province some 
$5,000,000 (Mex.) yearly. Ten thousand pack animals were used to break the last famine and save hundreds of thousands of lives. The old 
road could have handled only a fraction of this traffic. 


A SHANSI FAMILY 


In winter the native of Shansi defies the 
rigors of the climate by donning quilted 
clothing which is more comfortable than 


picturesque. 
Y) 
. . Me ry 
ing back -is so seasonal that 
farmers cultivate each ledge 
to the very brink. 
Why was a road built here, 
and how came it to be built at nl Eo 


all? Both questions may be \ 

answered together. It was \g 
built in 1921 at the expense 
and under the supervision of 


the American 
Red Cross as a 
means of famine 
relief. The coun- 
ty of P’ingting 
never produces 
more ‘than two- 
fifths of its food 
supply. Because 
the farmers of 
surrounding pro- 
vinces had noth- 
ing with which 
to buy tools, the 
iron workers as 
wellasthe farm- 
ers here had 
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neither crop nor money by means of which to import food. A~ 
road would connect the coal and iron region with the railway, © 
and thus stimulate a market for iron products. It would also 
facilitate the importation of foodstuffs from the railway. But | 
more important, it would connect the region with an agricultural | 
district to the south. The missionaries of these counties already | 
had effected a considerable ‘organization for applying certain 
other relief funds. The provincial government, because of short- | 
age of funds, was disbanding certain highway construction forces | 
of its own. Hence the Red Cross took over the whole missionary | 
group, some of the provincial engineers, added engineers, and | 
other forces of its own, and between February 19, when the de- 
cision was made to undertake the job, and September 24, the 
official dedication day, organized a construction force of twenty | 
thousand laborers and completed the entire eighty miles. _The | 
Field Manager was the local missionary doctor. AY 

It is an interesting commentary upon the resources of the | 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF INTERIOR TRAVEL 


Some idea of the benefit conferred upon Shansi by the building of the Red Cross road 

may be obtained from a glance at conditions prevailing in that province prior to 1921 

when the Red Cross took charge. In times of famine such roads as this get jammed with 
traffic with the result that food rots while thousands starve. ; 


IN THE HIGHLANDS ON THE YELLOW RIVER ROAD 


The Red Cross road leads from the end of the railroad to the Yello w River, one of the great arteries of interior travel. In its course the 
road climbs over five thousand feet and yet there is no grade greater t han six per cent. At the left and right are litters borne by two mules 
in tandem, formerly the only possible passeng er vehicles op the Shansi trail. 
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country and the resourcefulness of the people that for all of the branch _ high- 
road building in Shansi, the only tools imported were one thous- | ways. Temples 
and picks, one thousand shovels and a few hundred feet of drill and pailous have 
steel. All the rest were made alongside the work out of iron been freshly 
mined in the near vicinity and smelted with coal mined close at painted. A tele- 
hand. The lime for bridge foundations and culverts was burned phone line has 
on the job.. A serviceable native cement was manufactured sim- been strung 
ilarly. The ten miles of road up the north slope of the Tsai from. P’ingting 
Ling summit is through rock most of the way, of which nearly to Liaochow. 
three-fourths was solid. After spending three months unwind- But most ‘im- 
ing the red tape necessary for foreigners to move “munitions of portant of all is 
war” out of Shanghai, the management succeeded in getting a an actual at- 
ton of dynamite as far as Hankow. There it was held up in- tempt toward 
definitely by the “military necessities” of Wu Pei Fu. Instruc- reducing the 
tions were then given to attempt the blasting with native-made number of 
explosives. Seventy-five days later a roadway twenty feet broad troops. The five 
was open ready for official inspection. counties served 

The evidences of practical appreciation of the service rendered by this road 
by the famine relief work are worth noting. Numbers of cities have been 
have cleaned up their streets. Hsien magistrates have opened formed into a 


A WAYSIDE TEMPLE 
In this apparently small opening in the 


great cliff above the highway is a temple 
of fourteen separate rooms. 


militia district. Within this 
(Fi district, a mere police force is 
oY kept under arms. Instead of 


; a large garrison of regulars, 
x \ the youths who have reached 
7 Uo 
/ 


military age are to be called 
. LE up in classes, given intensive 

is Photo by Dr. Fritz Holm > training for three months, and 
COMPANIONS OF THE ROAD / then before they become ob- 
sessed with the idea of being 
soldiers, they are sent back to 
their farms or their forges. 


Travel in North West China gives you strange bedfellows. These three criminals, with 
whom the traveler must pass the night in an inn or caves, are on their way with their 
soldier guards into life long exile. 
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AGRICULTURE ON VANISHING HILLS 


- Although the hills of Shansi are gradually being washed away by the changes of the weather the natives cultivate them to the very edge, 
Squeezing every last bit of productivity from them. 


Photo by Dr. Fritz Holm 


ON THE PEKING HANKOW RAILWAY 


The railway lines are an especially likely place for beggars and 
their trade must in some miraculous way be a profitable one as 
they are the only natives who seem always to be eating. 


For a term of years they are to retain their organization as re- 
servists, subject to call in emergencies. The training barracks 
have been built just outside of P’ingtingchow, and enlightened 
China prays fervently that the experiment may prove a success. 

The motor road ends at Liaochow. It would be interesting to 
investigate some of the collateral effects of mission work upon 
virgin territory like this, and learn how quickly the use of ice, 
telephones and improved lights follow the example set by foreign 
teachers. But those on scenery bound will be up betimes next 
morning for a ten mile horseback ride down the river bed and 
over the ridge into a miniature Estes Park. This valley is com- 
pletely closed except for a narrow gulch thickly bestrewn with 
huge boulders. The exit is so difficult that the slopes remain 
fairly well timbered,—an unusual feature for China. The floor 
of this valley has an elevation upwards of five thousand feet. 
Above it the ridges rise another thousand, gradually increasing 
in heighth and precipitousness, until the last three miles is a veri- 
table canyon ending abruptly in a cul de sac. ‘Here well toward 
the top of the cliff there is a small cave. This cave, small as it 
seems, contains a temple of twelve or fourteen rooms. On the 
opposite side of the canyon is a beautiful pine grove on a bench 
about a hundred feet above the stream. Slightly beyond the trail 
to the temple, at the heighth of sixty feet, perhaps, a stream of 
spring water about a foot in diameter gushes out of a small open- 
ing in the rock. A form of worship is celebrated before this 
stream every year by the villagers. A collection of the legends 
surrounding it would make an interesting study. In China, water 
which can be drunk without first being boiled is a great treat, 
and on the hottest days this spring water, aerated as it breaks 
over the rocks, is deliciously cool and refreshing, The end of 
the canyon is a precipice twelve or fifteen hundred feet high, 
down which thunders in a great torrent, during the summer rains, 
the drainage of the plateau above. 

This valley is cool, secluded and-quiet. A few missionary fam- 
ilies seeking relief from the sultry plain and the summer smells 
of its cities camp here during the torrid weeks. I visited the 
place after a strenuous week of interior travel during one of the 
hottest spells of last summer. I had been exposed to so much 
sun that I felt feverish all through. After a long drink at the 
spring I lay down in the shade of the precipice and almost im- 
mediately fell asleep. A few minutes later I awoke, cooled all 
the way through,—for the first time in several days,—and moved 


aa] | 
out on to arock in the sun to warm up. As I looked up I | 
a violent movement of the bushes at the top of the cliff and 
moment later a herd of deer, browsing on the tender leaflets) 
came clearly into view. They were too far away to pay an) 
attention to a shout, and soon after, an animal which at tha! 
height looked like a gray fox, stole from a clump of bushej 
near the top, gained another on a ledge nearer the top, ther) 
another, and another until he disappeared near the deer, whd 
immediately took flight. This is wild pig country. A few) 
panther are killed every year. Of quail and pheasant there is ar} 
abundance, as well as a splendid species of grouse, beautifully| 
marked and as large as a Plymouth Rock pullet. | 

Back in Liaochow, a choice of routes must be made. The} 
hardy traveler will want the adventure of two long days in aj 
mule litter over a slippery mountain trail. But those who are| 
not robust or not anxious for the primitive will do well to re-) 
trace their tracks by auto to the railway, and go by train to} 
Taiyuanfu, the provincial capital. From Taiyuanfu motors may) 
again be used. But the litter journey has its fascinations. It 
follows the ages old trans-continental route known as the Shun-} 
tefu trail, over which wool and hides and honey from Turkestan 
and other far western places come to the coast in exchange for 
the jade and silks ‘and manufactures of the east which go back’ 
the same way. On this trip numerous caravans are to be met,| 
for the trade is going on today-even as it was in the time of the] 
comparatively recent-traveller Marco Polo. And the trail from} 
Liaochow leads to the capital of that ancient trade,—Taiku. 4] 

Up to sixty years ago Taiku was the commercial and financial] 
capital not only of this trans-continental trade, but of all China. | 
The banking for the Imperial house from the Ming dynasty down | 
was in the hands of the Shansi Bankers’ Guild. This Guild sold’ 
letters of credit on branches in Burma, Turkestan, Siberia, Tibet, | 
Formosa and Japan. Its branches were to be found in almost | 
every county in China. Its agents went abroad with caravans, 
whose journeys required from two to five years and Taiku was 
the emporium where the merchandise from all these far off: 
markets met and was exchanged, and the caravans were refitted. 
Today, one may see in Taiku a remnant of the oldest curb market 
in the world. About noon the agents of the “change shops” 
gather on a certain street. They begin to offer copper or silver, 
according to their needs. Conversation becomes argument, argu- 
ment gives way to competitive bidding, and if the day be brisk 
in the market, knots of yelling, gesticulating bidders fill the street, 
keeping up the hubbub until weariness or the needs of the traders 
bring about a gradual subsidence. In-a few minutes wheelbar- 
rows with strings of “cash” or “shoes” of silver appear on the 
street consummating the exchanges which were agreed upon, and 
carrier pigeons are released bearing to far points the quotations 
for the last exchange of the day. 

On a clear day, massive structures are to be seen in the moun- 
tains which overlook Taiku. These are literally castles of refuge. 
They belong to old families of wealth. They are built around 
springs. Their vaults are stored with rice, millet, dried ducks 
hams and similar food stuffs which have been packed in glazed 
earthern jars hermetically sealed. Usually, supplies for three 
years were kept in stock. In times of trouble,—and China has 
been subject to them frequently throughout her history,—fam- 
ilies repaired to these mountain fastnesses and waited for the 
storm to pass. From time to time they sent out a servant in the 
role of Noah’s dove. If he returned not with the olive branch,— 


. 
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_ why, they could bide their time. 


But the glory that was Taiku’s has departed. The great go- 
downs remain, the banking houses are still there, but most of the 
wealth and much of the trade is gone. Some suburbs are vir- 
tually deserted. The splendid villas, too well built to crumble 
here and there are being sold and torn down for their materials. 
The Peking curio dealer shadows the movements of decaying 
families. The indemnities exacted by foreign powers from Chi- 
nese Emperors reduced the working capital of the bankers’ guild. 
The rise of treaty ports diverted much of the trade from the 
Taiku merchants. And opium cursed the sons of leading families 
until they lost the power of adaptation to the new day which 
affects all China. #4 

Thirty miles from Taiku, along the Shuntefu trail is the im- 
portant city of P’ingyao. Its wall is one of the most preserved 
in China. The city is famous for the craftsmanship of its makers 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE SOUTHERNMOST TIP OF THE DARK CONTINENT 


The centers of civilization in Africa have worked South from the Mediterranean and North 


from the Cape- of Good Hope, which is seen here. 


The Boers who came with high hopes of 


fortunes’ to be made are now settled in resignation on their farms with little chance of pioneer- 
ing left them. 


NOMADS OF OUR BLOOD 


The Romance of the Trek Boers—On the Road in North 
Transvaal—The Poverty of Gold—Tragedies of Pioneering 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Author of “Marching on Tanga” 


LAND’S Drift lies in a fold of the hills to Eastward of the 

railway that struggles up from the Delagoa line to the gold- 
field of Pilgrim’s Rest. It has a drift, a siding, that is called a 
station, but, alas, no elands. From the main line it is a journey 
of sixty miles; but the train takes eight hours to do it at the best 
of times, and, at the worst, gives up the ghost half-way sticking, 
like a caterpillar that has curled itself up and shams death, upon 
some narrow ledge between the summit of the Drakensberg and 
the plain. In my case it was a good journey as journeys go. 
The train was packed in every coach but that which was re- 
served for natives before it had left Nelspruit, and I found my- 
self bundled into a second-class carriage with two unshaven 
Boers; one small and dark, the other fair and gigantic—a man 
of six foot four or over, with a long nose, thick lips beneath a 
ragged, bitten moustache, and that curious narrowing of the 
brows that you often see in a race that has suffered from in- 
breeding. 

At first they eyed me suspiciously, dirty and unshaven as I 
was, talking in undertones of a corrupt and unintelligible Dutch. 
The carriage smelt abominably: it is strange how far less toler- 
able to our.senses are the odours of men than the odours of cat- 
tle. The narrow brows of the big man were constricted from 
time to time as though he suffered twinges of pain; he seemed 
unable to find comfort for his feet. And then I saw that his left 
ankle was bound with a dirty strip of bandage. Now a man who 
will talk of nothing else becomes voluble on the subject of his 
own infirmities; that. is where the doctor scores in getting in 
touch with shy human nature; and this strip of bandage gave 
me my opening. I suggested that he should put up his leg and 
rest it on the seat. He thanked me in an awkward guttural Eng- 
lish, and, while his companion remained mute and hostile, he 
began to talk. 

His trouble, he said, was an old wound, a legacy of the war. 
A wound that would not heal. He had been to Pretoria, three 
hundred miles away, for a medical board. Here we touched 
common ground. Where had he been wounded? In German 
East. But where? He was more interested in his own symptoms 


than in-my question. Probably he felt that I was making con- 
versation, and that to speak of those savage, unknown places 
would be a waste of time. I persisted, and at last he told me 
that it was near a place called M‘honda, in the N’guru hills. And 
my mind flushed with remembrance ; for we, of the First Brigade, 
had been fighting parallel with the cavalry on the other side of 
the hills. ‘You were with Brits,’ I said. “Yes, with Brits.” 
“And I was with Smuts at M‘siha.” 

So we began to talk of the Mounted Brigade and of its long 
halt at Luchomo, where the Pangani swirled round a green 
peninsula lush with forage and deadly to man and beast alike. 
Brits lay at Luchomo for six weeks, and he lost fifty horses a 
day. Two thousand horses: sturdy vald ponies that had been 
brought all the way from the Union by sea and hurried in cattle 
trucks down the Tanga line, starving, to eat and die at Luchomo. 
We talked of men and of places. “Why did you go to German 
East ?” I asked. “To see the country” he confessed. “And what 
did you think of it?’ He laughed grimly. “Not worth this,” he 
said, pointing to his ankle, “what with the fever and the fly. The 
fever is on me still, and the wound won’t heal.” 

By this time we were good friends. It is strange how a com- 
mon memory of places will bind men together. His companion 
watched us with his dark, eager eyes. He knew no English; but 
probably he caught at a word here and there and realized that I 
was friendly, for a little later he produced a packet of food; slabs 
of fried fish, cold and greasy, and a black bottle of sweet Pontac, 
the worst wine in Africa. The fish I evaded, having my own 
food with me, but the wine, which tasted like iron filings in 
syrup flavoured with bad brandy and coloured with cochineal, I 
was forced to share. 

“Your friend was not with Brits?” I asked. No, but he had 


‘fought in the last war. He had been taken prisoner by the Brit- 


ish with Cronje at Paardeburg and interned in Ceylon. “TI also 
fought in the last war,” said my friend, “but I was never cap- 
tured. Both of us fought in the same commando at Spion Kop. 
That was a clean war!” And he was proud of it. These men 
make good enemies. 
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And all the time that we talked the train had been climbing. 
At first we had passed through plantations of citrus and paw- 
paw and young groves of mangoes ; but in a couple of hours the 
last tokens of the tropics had been left behind. We were scaling, 
in fact, the vast bulk of the Drakensberg: that mountain chain 
that stretches from the Northern Transvaal to the Southern ex- 
tremity of Natal. A country of steep hillsides and clear water; 
bare of timber, bare, almost of trees; for only in the deeper 
kloofs where water runs can any green escape the grass-fires of 
winter. Down in the kloofs the last trees cower, like remnants 
of an aboriginal race driven there for shelter from the violence of 
civilization. Once, perhaps, there were forests. No one can 
tell; for such devastations spread quickly. Within man’s memory 
the forests of Kikuyu have vanished, so that no one, looking over 
their green hills, could dream that they had ever been shaded. 
And here, on these foothills of the Drakensberg, there remains 
nothing but a little brushwood in the kloofs, and big tree-ferns 
set in every cup that can catch a little moisture. The rocks of 


the hillsides were scattered, too, with a kind of aloe: dry leaves ~ 


drooping from a straight stem, which made it look like a stunted 
cocoanut palm. 

And still we climbed, skirting deep river-gorges, where even 
in winter (for it was June) noisy water was heard. New wood- 
lands appeared, not indeed the forests of yellow-wood and 
podocarpus that had once been there, but monstrous plantations 
of wattle of a green so dark as to be nearly black. Only for two 
months in the year is the wattle beautiful, standing in a livery of 
garish gold; for the rest it is the saddest of trees. But the big 
Boer, when he saw them, grew restless in his seat. “Look,” he 
said, “twenty thousand pounds’ worth of timber! This year I 
have planted a hundred acres. In four years it will be ready to 
cut into props for the mines, and when you have cut it, it sprouts 
again. In these days the bark doesn’t pay for stripping; but the 
timber will go on for ever.” 

And I thought of Johannesburg, which, at a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles, had thrown the wattle into this alien countryside ; 
and of how eagerly the Boer had spoken of the money that was 
to be made. Racial poisons, I thought: Tubercle, Malaria, 
Alcohol, Gold. Some day the gold will be ended, and then Johan- 
nesburg will be a dead city like Timgad, an empty city of the 
high veld ringed in with the white dumps of her spent wealth. 
But that, of course, was rubbish.. It was the corrupting metal 
that had made life possible in these remote regions, furnishing the 
very railway coach in which we travelled, making it possible for 
South Africa to fulfill its true destiny as.a great nursery of prod- 
uce and of happy lives. 

The big Boer took my arm and pointed. Mihere;’hevsaid. ace 
the first prospector’s holes ever made in the Transvaal. In the 
seventies thousands of men were scrambling in these valleys for 
alluvial gold. And there is my farm! Look at the water!” 

“With alluvial gold?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “it is true that if you wash in the bed of the 
stream you can find grains of gold. But that doesn’t trouble me. 
Gold comes to an end; but trees grow and cattle multipy, and ex- 
citement makes a man old before his time. Iam a farmer. That 
is what the word Boer means.” Here was wisdom; but here also 
was prejudice. I remembered how less than fifty years ago a 
man named McCabe was fined four hundred Rix dollars by the 
Transvaal Government for making an itinerary of the route to 
known deposits of gold; and how Baines, the explorer, was made 
vogel-vrei—free to be shot at as a bird—for the crime of pos- 
sessing a sextant. And yet the end of Africa is not gold. 

To gold, indeed, I owed my night’s lodging; for Eland’s Drift 
is the site of a gold mine, small, but of an amazing richness. A 
few years ago its workings were abandoned by the company that 
owned it, and its lands let, ‘on tribute,’ as the phrase goes, to a 
working prospector. Year after year he worked, always i in ‘hope, 
but finding no payable reef, and in the end, disheartened, he 
abandoned his lease.. But by this time the company had thought 
better of their claims and set to work again where the poor pros- 
pector had abandoned his digging. And there, within a few yards 
of his last work, they lighted on the Eland’s Drift Blow: a con- 


centration of rich ore that has yielded a quarter of a million in © 


the space of a few years, and is worked, not like the deposits of 


Pilgrim’s Rest by burrowing in hillsides nor by the deep shafts of © 


the- Rand, but by simple quarrying. Here they dig for gold as a 
man quarries for building-stone. 


I slept that night in a thatched rondavel lit brilliantly with elec- 


tr icity from the company’s power. 
I lay on the edge of the tropics it was mid-winter a at an alti| 
tude of over five thousand feet. All night long in my dream | 
heard the battery-hammers pounding on loads of pink quartz. I} 
was like the sound of an express roaring through the night, or} 
when the wind caught it, like a distant sea pounding on shingles} 
At daybreak it seemed chillier than ever. The ground was a | 
with rime, and the river that washes the workings looked icily| 
cold; but by ten o’clock the sun blazed in the sky, revealing the 
mighty contours of this table-land that rose to the knees of Spitz- 
Kop, dappled with shadows, not of cloud but of the hills’ vast, 
convolutions. Smooth as a lawn it seemed: and a great lawn it) 
was: forty square miles of sour, coarse pasturage. And then,| 
suddenly, in the near distance, wreaths of smoke arose, and a} 
smell of burning was in the air. My host grew anxious, for ay 
grass-fire might bring ruin to his plantation. \ 

So we rode out, and with us a shouting company of nate 
from the mine carried green branches to beat out the fire. It was) 
a lovely sight, for behind a blowing smoke the flames ran along) 
the grass with a kind of joy, exulting, when they came to a dry} 
patch of unusual richness, with a high crackle that * “was likej} 
laughter. The air was full ‘of floating smuts, and above us in the} 
sky had gathered a legion of swallows, happily hawking after ad | 
insects that the flames had driven from the grass. 

“Tt’s those damned Trek-Boers,”. said the manager, panting. — 4“ 
wish I could catch them. They’re ‘he curse of the country. Laws} 
mean nothing to them. Every winter they move down from the | 
high veld to the low country, and as there are few passes over | 
the Berg many of them come this way. They wander through | 
infected districts and bring disease with their cattle; and when} 
they pass they burn my veld so that when they come back in the | 
Spring their sheep can get sweet grass to nibble. Catch them? | 
You'll never catch them. The curse of the country!” And he 
rode away angrily. i 

I was sorry for him; and yet the match that had burned his | 
veld had also set my imagination on fire. Yesterday in the train ‘ 
I had encountered a Boer of the middle generation, a man who 
had cares for a house by good water and plantations of trees. : 
Today I was face to face with something older than the civiliza- 
tion of farms or cities; I was reaching back to the people of the. | 
grasslands, Goths and Vandals and Herulians, those who swarm-— 
ed westward, battering on the gates of the ‘dying Empire, and 
were at last absorbed into its settled states. It seemed to me that 
to recapture this nomad age I could do nothing better than follow 
in the tracks of the wagon that had passed on its way to the edge 
of the Berg and the warm lands below just as the Gothic wagons 
swung forth and back from the Danube to the summer steppes 
with each change of season nearly two thousand years ago. 

It was not easy; no wagon tracks were to be seen; but instead 
of them I picked up the spoor of.many hundred sheep with which 
the dust was pitted. Through the black wattle-woods I passed, 
emerging on a wide plateau where no signs of men were to be 
seen, only an endless, sour, coarse pasturage. Not a bird sang; 
not a buck started. The plateau lay dead and parched under the 
midday sun. At my feet, from time to time, rose great locusts 
that flew heavily as though they were driven by the wind: fine 
fantastic creatures with antennae like the straight horns of an 
oryx and coral crowns. 

On the edge of the table-land to which the sheep-track led me, 
battlements of rock glinted in the sun. It was like the edge of a 
cliff falling to the sea, and a murmur like that of a quiet sea was 
in the air, though it came, as I knew, from the wind moving in 
dry grasses and nothing more. So I rode to the edge, and faced 
one of the wonders of the world. The Berg fell away like 
the side of a house, a sheer two-thousand feet. Below and before 
lay the low-country, bloomed with blue air, more like a map than 
a landscape: a map with twisting rivers and black woods and 
the brown whorls of native villages: the map of a country as big — 
as Ireland, and, in Spring, as green. To the face of the escarp- 
ment a grey forest clung; the trunks of the trees could not be 
seen, but their crowns were like a grey-green moss into which 
one might fall softly. Here the note of the wind could not be 
heard. The silence was absolute. Centuries fell away from me. 
This was the world of a thousand years ago, and more. 

The night was so wonderful, the awe of its vastness and its 
silence so extreme, that for a moment I missed the thing for 
which I had come in search. On a smooth sward among the 
recks at the edge of the precipice stood a wagon with a sun- 
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Seventy years ago, in a great migration, the Trek Boers left Cape Colony in their wagons, driving with 
them such cattle as they had. Almost none lived to reach their promised land, the tse-tse fly and the 
spears of natives having been too much for them. Even the remnant of them which survives to-day 
is hemmed in and embittered by the organized powers of a settled civilization. : 
room in our small world for the nomads of our blood. 


bleached: tilt. The oxen were out-spanned and had wandered 


away among the bushes: great-horned Afrikanders with swing- 
ing dew-laps and enormous humps. A naked black child with a 
long whip was in chargé of them, and sometimes called them by 
name. The sheep had vanished. In front of the wagon its pole 


was propped on the first yoke, and beyond it, for the distance of 


eight spans.of oxen, the chain was laid out in a straight line with 
seven yokes set across it on the ground. And the encampment, 
that could only have been made an hour before, was already a 
home. White fowls, with brilliant combs, strayed in and out be- 
tween the wagon wheels where another native lay asleep. No 
doubt they had started their trek at dawn. A fire of sticks had 
been lighted; the smell of woodsmoke blew toward me. Over 
the fire stood a three-legged iron pot, and close by, in a bivouac 
tent, a woman whom I could not see, was busy with cooking. 
The hens ran in and out of the tent in search of food, and she 
shooed them away. 

The woman came out of her shelter. 
skirt and a dark bodice. 


She wore a long black 
A white sunbonnet flapped about her 


face so that I could not-see it.. She may have been comely, but 


I guessed not, for women of this big-boned race seldom are. She 
leaned over the pot in an ungainly attitude and stirred it. Then 


she moved over with a knife in her hand to the end of the wagon 


_ dew-laps 


“THE MOTIVE POWER 
OF THE TREK-BOERS 


“The oxen were outspanned 
and had wandered among 
the bushes: great horned 
Afrikanders with swinging 
and enormous 
humps” 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE NORDIC NOMAD INSTINCT 
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from which hung strips of 
biltong on a cord and an object 
that I now saw to be the car- 
cass of a sheep. At this 
moment a dog that was lying 
under the wagon caught my 
scent and awoke with a snarl. 
The native who lay by his side 
stepped out and stared at me. 
The woman turned, made one 
bolt for the tent, and I never 
‘saw her again. 


-/ But her husband I saw. On 
my way home I met him driv- 
ing his sheep over the sour 
pasture and meditating further 
grass-burning: a tremendous 
fellow with a hard, dark face 
and a narrow forehead like 
that of my friend in the train. 
He was seated on a little 
Basuto pony and rode with a 
long stirrup so that his feet 
swept the grasses on either 
side. The sheep were of a poor 
native breed with brown, 
smooth skins and fat tails. 
They looked starved and ill- 
conditioned, as if their blood 
were thin and their eyes hun- 
gry for the sweet grass of the 
low-country. He drove them 
with a heavy sjambok, the ugly five-foot weapon that is used for 
the after-oxen. As he came nearer, swinging through the grass, 
I saw that his feet were clothed not with the boots of civilization 
but with veld-schoon of raw hide, sewn with sinews from a 
sheep’s back. He was older than I had imagined, and looked at 
‘me sourly till I greeted him. 

“Dag, oom! (Good-day uncle!) I called. 

“Dag, neef !” he answered, and rode on. 

And that was the last that I saw of the Trek-boeren, but not 
the last that I thought; for all through those days in the back- 
veld I had been dreaming of the people of whom he and his 
kind are the dwindling remnant: the Dutchmen of the Great 
Trek, the voortrekkers (as they call them) who left the Cape 
Colony seventy years ago. It is a little space in time; but in civil- 
ization an age. 

Much has been written of this strange migration, and many 
causes, that take their colour from the politics of the writer, as- 
signed to it. Causes do not concern me—the deepest cause of all 
was the survival of the Nordic nomad instinct—but this, in the 
main, is what happened. In the year 1834 this restless spirit that 
had already overstepped the limits set by the North Sea, drove 
the Boers upon the frontiers of the Colony to seek new lands 

(Continued on page 38) T 
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ERY few people today know there 

is a section of the United States 
that is unexplored and. practically un- 
‘known by white men, where hostile 
‘Indians may still be found. Located 
in northwestern. New Mexico and 
northeastern Arizona, this mysterious 
‘country, which is larger than some 
‘New England states, is a part of the 
great Navajo Indian Reservation. 
‘Guarded on all sides by a scorching 
desert where water holes are few and 
far between, it is a land of hot sands 
and burning thirst, of vast distances 
and bleak, barren mountains, of en- 
chantment and mystery. Ruled by 
wild Navajos, Utes, and Piutes who 
refuse to:acknowledge the domination 
of the white man, it is the only place 
left where the Indian is making his 
last stand against the encroachments 
of civilization, and where the solitary 
traveler is in danger of losing his scalp. 
In his mad rush for undeveloped 
‘territory, the white man has over- 
‘looked this land buried in the heart of 
the desert, far from civilization. Lo- 
‘cated in the very center of this region, 
a little more than a hundred miles 
from a great transcontinental railroad, 


THE WILD N.AVAJOS OF | 
THE FOUR (CORNERS Cia Va 


: G2 FTN i | 
Where Four States Meet—Indians Who Scorn the Great White Father—Across the iy 7 ae 
White Desert to a River of Quicksand—A Desert Trader Fifty Males From a House 9D} ae | 


By Earte R. ForREST. 


from Carson into the fastness of the } 
Carriso and Black mountains, and de- | 
fied all efforts to capture them. Dur- | 
ing the years that followed and es- | 
‘pecially the last quarter of a’ century | 
‘during which the West has not been _ 
free, all of the renegade Navajos, Utes, | 
‘Apaches, and Piutes have drifted into | 
that country and joined Black Horse’s — ) 

| 


‘band. Rather than go to the expense — 


‘masters there. uf 
. It is estimated that the band now © 
numbers between six and eight hun-~— 
cred, all well armed and spoiling for 
a fight, a terror to all peaceable Indians 
-and white settlers. Under Chief Black’ 
‘Horse, who ruled them for over forty — 
-years, they gave little trouble; for all 
-he wanted was to be left alone. But 
-Black Horse is dead and the leadership 
-has passed to chiefs more - warlike. 
‘During recent years they have stolen 
stock and committed all manner of dep- 
redations, and as often made their — 
escape into their mountain stronghold. — 
The first trouble of recent years oc- 
curred in November, 1905, when Su- 
perintendent Perry, of Fort Defiance’ | 


are the mysterious Black Mountains, a 
country of almost inaccessible passes 
and canyons where a man with a bow 
and arrow could hold an army at bay. 
This is the stronghold of the hostiles; 
and for years many of the renegade 


A UTE BRAVE OF THE FOUR CORNERS 


In this desert spot where Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Utah meet, the red man is mak- 
ing his last stand against the white. It is the 
very place from which the fierce Utes and Nay- 
ajos themselves swept, centuries ago, the last 
remnants of the race of cliff dwellers. 


-Agency, was captured at Chin Lee, a — 


trading post in Arizona, by fifteen — 


‘Black Mountain Navajos and his life 


threatened until he promised to release — 


an Indian whom he had imprisoned fo 
-a serious crime. aw 


‘Navajos, Utes and Piutes have sought 
safety there after committing some crime on their own reserva- 
tions. 

Tributary to the Black Mountains are the Carriso and Tunichta 
ranges, and bad lands of the Rio San Juan. This is also known 
as the country of the ‘Four Corners,” because Arizona, Utah, 
New Mexico and Colorado meet. 

Almost every year there is trouble with the hostiles of the 
“Four Corners.”” They kill cattle and sheep and keep the Mor- 
mon settlers of southeastern Utah in continual fear of raids; for 
they have even dared to attack the settlements, and it has been 
necessary to send troops to the aid of the white people. 

The history of this lawless band of Indians goes back sixty 
years to the days of the Civil War, when the Navajos, stirred by 
Confederate agents, were hostile to the federal government. Sol- 
diers were needed elsewhere, and the white settlers of New Mex- 
ico were threatened with a terrible Indian war. 

Finally, Kit Carson, one of the greatest Indian fighters of all 
time, led a band of volunteers in 1863 into the heart of the 
Navajo country, as far west as Keam’s Canyon, Arizona, where 
an inscription carved on the face of the cliff may still be seen. 
Practically the entire tribe, numbering about seven thousand, was 
surrounded in a basin, and captured by Carson. This was the 
largest band of Indians ever taken at one time. They were re- 
moved to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, where they could be 
watched by troops; but many of them died in that strange land, 
and in 1867 they were allowed to return to their old home where 
they have remained ever since. They have increased and pros- 
pered during the last half century until now there are nearly 
thirty thousand on the reservation. 

Chief Black Horse with his band of about two hundred escaped 


The first troops to march against 
this band since they escaped from Kit Carson in 1863, were sent 
out in 1907, when diplomatic relations were severed between them 


and the Indian superintendent at San Juan Agency, near Ship — 


Rock, New Mexico, on the very edge of this hostile country. 
Byalille, a medicine man of the hostiles with a large following, 
threatened to kill the superintendent or any other white man who 


dared to go near him. He was considered to be as bad an Indian” 


as ever lived. Years before he was so feared by his own people 


a 


0 


a 
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that they had driven him from the reservation, and for a time he 
was the companion of a notorious white outlaw and cattle rustler — 


in southern Utah. Immediately after his return he gathered a 
band of Black Mountain Navajos around him and then started 
trouble. Many of the peaceable Indians believed him when he 
told them he had the power to make rain and that he was causing 
a drought because they were too friendly with the whites. Finally, 
after several months delay and miles of “red tape,” troops were 
sent to capture Byalille and his band who were camped near the 
“Four Corners.” 

The soldiers surprised the Indians on October 28th, and de- 
manded their surrender. A rifle shot was the answer, and in the 
battle that followed three hostiles were killed, one wounded and 


ten captured. Among the latter was Byalille, and the peaceable — 


Indians who had accompanied the troops as scouts and guides, 
wanted him turned over to them for execution. This was re- 
fused, but the prisonerg were all sent to Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
for terms varying from two to five years. Byalille was drowned 
shortly after his release. 

The power the medicine man holds over the Indians is shown 
by an incident which occurred just previous to this outbreak. 
Dohehe, a prominent Navajo and an enemy of Byalille’s, died, 
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BAD MEN, BAD BOYS, AND A FIVE CENT PIECE 


The pride of the aborigine who, prior to the advent of the white man had only natural calamities and naturally inimical neighbors to worry 


him, remains in the fierce defiance of these Navajos. 
boys of the neighborhood of Meadows’ trading post. 


and the wily old renegade claimed that he had Killed him by 
shooting hidden darts into Dohehe’s heart. He then threatened 
an Indian named Cluh with a similar fate. The latter was so 
badly frightened’ that he sent for a famous sand painter of the 
tribe, and paid him a large sum to break the charm. 

In 1915 an uprising was started by the arrest of Tsenegat, a 
Piute, for the murder of a sheepherder. A posse from Dolores, 
Colorado, led by a United States marshal, was defeated in a battle 
with the outlaws with the loss of one man killed. General Hugh 
L. Scott, an Indian fighter of the old days, was called to the field 
and persuaded the hostiles to lay down their arms. 

It is strange that this region should become the last battle- 
ground of the red man and the white. It was there that the 
mysterious cliff dwellers made their last stand centuries ago, and 
were swept from the face of the earth by the fierce Navajo and 
Ute warriors. And now, in the rugged mountains and mysterious 
canyons of that desert land, the conquerors of the ancient cliff 
dwellers are making their last fight against a still HOG powerful 
race. 

When I first visited that little known country and its wild in- 


THE RIVER OF 
TREACHEROUS SANDS 


Desert streams like the San 
Juan River which flows 
westward from the Colorado 
boundary through southern 
Utah to the Colorado river, 
are treacherous with quick- 
sand. The traveler must fee] 
his way with a long pole be- 
fore attempting to cross. 


On the left are two followers of one of New Mexico’s untamed chiefs. 
In the center a brave in the civilized modification of tribal dress. 


very few white people ever ventured there. 


On the right two 


habitants there were only three trading posts in all northwestern 
New Mexico, and there were none in northeastern Arizona, Black 
Horse and his band were at peace then. All they wanted was 
to be left alone. They never wandered from their own land, and 
It was practically 
unknown as far as civilization was concerned; and little more is 
known of it today. In fact, white people know very little about 
the entire Navajo Reservation, which is as large as half of the 
State of Pennsylvania; but with the exception of an occasional 
wandering prospector, a few traders and one or two government 
expeditions, very few white men have ever penetrated beyond a 
narrow zone in the vicinity of the railroad. It would be hard 
to find another region of the same size that is as barren; and the 
government expects thirty thousand people to make a living from 
this arid waste, where one may ride for fifty miles without find- 
ing a drop of water. The wonderful part of it is that the Navajos 
do make a living there. 

Stories of this region and its wild people had been carried by 
wandering cowboys to their camp in the cool mountains of Colo- 
rado where I was located; and so, fired by the wanderlust spirit, 
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OLD NAVAJO MEDICINE MAN 


AND HIS SON 


AN 


The medicine man holds a’ tremendous 

power oyer the Indians, charms which 

he announces himself as capable of cast- 

ing over his neighbors being a fruitful 
source of blackmail. 


I set out one Agust day on horseback, with a packhorse to carry 
supplies, for a trading post just across the state line, on the Rio 
San Juan, in New Mexico, on the very borders of the forbidden 
land. 

Not one of all the desert wanderers whom I met had ever been 
there, although they had all heard of it; but from the Southern 
Ute Indian agent at Navajo Spring, Colorado, I learned that this 
store was north of Ship Rock. I traveled directly south from 
Navajo Spring, and just before sunset that evening I saw, far 
away across the state line in New Mexico, a thin, green fringe 
that marked the course of the San Juan through the burning 
desert ; and incidently that green line meant water. 

There are not many such views in the world. I could see into 
four states. Beyond the San Juan a huge butte, known through- 
out the Southwest as Ship Rock, rose up for fourteen hundred 
feet like a ship in full sail across the desert. The jagged point 
of Ute Mountain marked the location of the ‘Four Corners”; 
and the Blue Mountains a hundred miles away in Utah were 
shown by a dim, hazy line. » In the southwest the Carriso Range, 
part of the hostile territory, was plainly visible in Arizona. Be- 
hind me the cool, snow-capped peaks of the La Plattas, a strange 
contrast to the burned out world about me, marked the northern 
boundary of the desert in Colorado. 

It was a country where white men seldom wandered; a land 
absolutely barren, with no animal life of any description. Not 
even a lizard or a horned-toad scampered from under my horses’ 
feet. The silence was intense. I would have welcomed the whir 
of a rattlesnake ; but there were no snakes. The heat was stifling. 
My mouth was dry; my tongue parched and swollen, and I had 
been sucking pebbles for hours. I.cast many longing glances at 
the canteen on my packhorse, but I dared not touch it; for if 
I did not find water that night its contents would be priceless. 


THE DESERT’S ONLY GUIDE POST 


Ship Rock, rising fourteen hundred feet out of the flat plain of 
the plateau is visible for many miles and is the point toward which 
those visiting the land of the Navajos must steer. 


Built of logs plastered over with caked earth and such sod as 
the desert affords the Indian town hall is a solid structure. 


SOME SS aac RE 


A NAVAJO COUNCIL LODGE 


The 
medicine man probably does his lobbying outside. 


A NAVAJO BLANKET WEAVER 


The art of blanket weaving is not yet lost although all the dyes 
are now purchased through the white trader at the nearest post: 
instead of being ground out of natural rock pigments. 
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The sun slowly sank behind the rim of the desert. The far off _ 
mountains became dimmer and dimmer until they disappeared 


in the gathering dusk. The cool shadows of night closed in about — 


me, and I was still far from the river: Slowly the moon came 
up from behind the distant peaks, and bathed the land in its sil- 
very light. If you never saw a moonlight night on the desert you 
have a treat in store for you. 

At last I rode into the hills that border the Rio San Juan, 
and in a short time reached the river bank where the great cot- 


THROUGH THE LAND OF LITTLE WATER 


For fitty miles across the desert there is not a drop of water to be 
found. How the Navajos can be expected to get a living from 
this wasteland is a mystery. 


re 
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tonwoods that made the green 
strip I had seen before sunset, 
were outlined against the silvery 
sky. My horses refused to, 
drink, nor did I blame them after 
tasting the water, for it was 
more like mud; but it was wet, 
and the desert traveler cannot be 
too particular. 2 

I saw no signs of human habi- 
tation, and my shouts brought no 
answer. I had been told that the 
trading store was on the south 
side of the river, and, expecting 
to reach it that night, I had laid 
in very little food. The desert 
breeds a ravenous appetite, and 
‘as the prospects of going to bed hungry 
‘did not appeal to me, I decided to cross. 

Desert streams like the San Juan are 
treacherous ; for quicksands lurk along the 
‘shore and are concealed by the rushing 
-water. I knew that if I got caught out 
_there in the swirling current I would be 
‘slowly sucked down out of the world; for 
there was no help near. Leaving my horses 
-on the bank, I started in search of a cross- 
ing, using a long pole to feel ahead for 
‘dangerous spots. I was compelled to turn 
back twice before I found a safe ford. 
- After reaching the south bank I turned 
up the river, and good fortune favored me 
for within twenty minutes I saw a light 
ahead. I soon reached the store, where I was 
welcomed by William Meadows, the trader 
with that cordiality only found in the 
lonely places of the world where white men seldom meet. We 
became warm friends while I was his guest during the weeks 
that followed. 
__ Meadows’ Trading Post was beyond the frontier of civiliza- 
tion. It belonged to the old-time type of Indian store, a creation 
of the semi-civilization of old frontier and a relic of the West 
that has almost passed away. There was not another white per- 
son for many miles beside Mr. Meadows, his wife and: three 
children, Joe Hatch, a half-breed Navajo who acted as clerk, and 
Eugene Wright, his sheepherder. Fruitland, New Mexico, 
seventy-five miles across the desert, was the nearest white settle- 
ment, and Fort Wingate, the nearest military post, was over a 
hundred miles away. 

The store and dwelling had been constructed in the most 
primitive manner by digging a trench in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, and erecting 
a stockade by setting 
cottonwood. poles. on. 
end. A dirt roof pro- 
tected the interior 
from the sun, for 
there was seldom any 
rain; and a partition 
of poles separated the. 
living rooms from the 
store. A_ sheet-iron 
warehouse formed an 
“Loon this _ crude. 
building. The corral, 
containing «stalls . for 
the horses, was circu-. 
lar and was construct- | 
ed in the stockade. 

pattern. 


Mr. Meadows. in- 
formed me that I was 
the first white man in 
that section since he 
had built the store two 
years before. San 
Juan Agency and 


New Mexico. 


A NAVAJO SUMMER CAMP IN THE DESERT 


The Nayajos raise large numbers of sheep and goats and wander far into the desert 
in the Summer season in search of the scantiest grass upon which to feed them. 
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One of the curiosities of the Navajo reservation is 
four-horned sheep. 


a 


THE BROADWAY OF THE FOUR CORNERS 


Meadows’ trading post is the only habitation for seventy-five miles North of Fruitland, 
Here: the Indian buys all his supplies. 
cigarette, buys another when the cigarette is finished and so on until the day of marketing 
is over. He frequently pays for his purchases with melons instead of money, which being 
overabundant, Meadows throws into a box outside the door. 


He buys one thing, asks for a 


From this the Indian helps 
himself as he leaves. 


_ school were afterwards established east of Ship Rock; and there 


the government is trying to teach the Navajos to farm; but trou- 
ble is the principal crop they raise out there on the desert and in 
the mountains. 

In this store was everything that an Indian might want, such as 
groceries, blankets of the white man’s manufacture, saddles, gaudy 
calicos, and red and blue corduroy and velvet, which all Navajos 
who can afford the price buy for shirts and trousers. Even the 


_ dyes for their famous blankets came from the traders’ stores. 


This was the place I had been told of by my cowboy comrades, 
and I felt well repaid for the long journey. Hundreds of Indians 
traded there. I had a camera packed away in my outfit, and I ex- 
pected to také many photographs of the Navajo on his native 
heath, either with or without-his consent. Before I left I did both. 

During the days that followed my arrival, I saw phases of 
the old frontier life 
which I thought had 
passed away. Con- 
trary to the general 
belief, I found that 
the. trader always 
dealt fairly with the 
Indians. Mr. Mea- 
dows gave them credit 
for large amounts, 
and he informed me 
that he had never lost 
a cent. 

Their principal 
article of trade is the 
famous Navajo _blan- 
ket; and frequently 
before a squaw start- 
ed to weave one she 
would describe the 
pattern. and size to 
-Mr. _ Meadows, and 
they would then agree 
opon the price. The 
blanket would be paid 
(Cont'd on page 40) 
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THE CHICAGO OF’ SOUTH AMERICA 


Sao Paolo comes as a surprise to the traveler from the north. 


It is hidden behind the coast range of Brazil, where it 


lies 2,500 feet above the sea, a modern commercial metropolis with a tremendous future before it. 


THE LAND OF THE BANDEIRANTES 


Sao Paolo, the Chicago of South America—The Pike County of the Brazilian 
Pioneers—The Bandeirantes, Forefathers of Sao Paolo’s First Famtltes—From 


Palm Thatch to Presidential Palace—Coffee, 


Hookworm and Snakes. 


By Eart CuHapin May 


E who would enjoy his initial journey through South Amer- 

ica should be prepared for many shocks, earthquake and 
otherwise. Unless fortune favors him, he may not meet an earth- 
quake, but it will be a rare day in South America which fails to 
bring the shock of surprises. For example: 

When, after steaming north from temperate Montevideo, our 
ship tied to the stone and concrete wharf of Santos, Brazil, we 
knew, without looking, that we were in the perfumed and colorful 
tropics. With our eyes opened we beheld the densely wooded 
hills, the crowded Santos canal, the gayly tinted tile and stticco 
houses, the dark skinned natives and the brilliant foliage and 
flowers of a Havana or Panama. To our drowsy glance Santos 
was a city most remote from the haunts of northern men. It 
was, in truth, a place apart. 

Delivered at Hotel Parque Balneario after a motor ride over 
faultless asphalt streets, we had our first shock. I asked the 
portero where he had mastered the English language. “In a 
saloon on Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio,” he replied. Thus 
does distance dissolve in travel and foreign localities remind us 
of home, sweet home. : 

There were busy scenes on the up-to-date wharfs of Santos. 
Half portion locomotives tugged at tons of coffee bags. Armies 
of Brazilian stevedores, each with a 132-pound sack on his back, 
trailed like ants up the gangplanks of freighters—in failing com- 
petition with the belted machines which handle coffee at Santos 
much as bananas are handled at New Orleans. Ships from all 
the seas call here for their portions of the 10,000,000 bags annu- 
ally exported from this chief port for the State of Sao Paulo. 

There were just as lively scenes of a different character in Rua 
15 De Novembro where a flag staff projects from every store 


and much of the coffee business of this coffee city of 125,000 is 
transacted. 

We accepted as truth the statement that electric lights, tele- 
phones, gas cookers, hot water geysers and an abundance of pure | 
drinking water were to be found in a majority of the homes and 
that Santos had been free from yellow fever for twenty years. 
But the scene was ultra tropical, from the brightly painted houses 
with red tiled roofs and the narrow, twisting “center” streets 
with open-faced shops, to the hot and humid air, the Negroid 
population and the encroaching jungle of flowering trees and 
vines. 

Then we climbed out of this simmering seacoast city over fifty 
miles of steam and cable railroad truly de luxe, emerged upon 
a rolling, temperate plain 2,500 feet or so above sea level, and 
presently ran into a thriving manufacturing city of half a million 
hustling souls. 

“This,” I remarked to a Brazilian gentleman across the aisle, 
“looks and feels like Chicago.” 

“As a matter of fact,” responded the Brazilian, who had been 
schooled in “the States,” “it is the city of Sao Paulo, capital of 
our State of Sao Paulo, but we call it ‘The Chicago of South 
America’.””. And I was shocked into realization that a most in- 
teresting and important part of the world lies behind the seacoast 
mountain range which limits the vision of most voyagers along 
the coast of Brazil. 

Please imagine a region with the area and general topography 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and an elevation of from 2, 
to 6,000 feet. It is bounded and bisected by rivers navigable for 
over 500 miles, and affording 3,000,000 developed and undevel- 
oped horse power. It is crossed by the Tropic of Capricorn. 


review before the President 


~~ 


_ fixtures and foundry supplies. 


tives, anyway. 


“The State of Sio Paolo is 
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Extreme heat and damaging frosts are: rare. Rainfall is abun- 
dant. Great forests are green, rich grasses and succulent fruits 
grow throughout the year. Coffee, rice, tobacco, beans and 
sugar cane are staple crops. There are vast herds of cattle and 
hogs. Five thousand miles of excellent railroads-serve an ener- 
getic population of 40,000,000. This, sketchily, is the plateau part 
of the State of Sao Paulo. For 370 miles along the Atlantic 
Coast stretches a tropical plain from eight to eighty miles wide, 
but Sao Paulo’s wealth and strength come from her highlands. 
For this upland empire visualize a metropolis of 500,000 vig- 
orous citizens. There are many hundreds of factories, producing 
textiles, shoes, furniture, clothing, glassware, earthenware, metal 
Half the coffee production of the 
world centers here. There are wide, paved and parked boule- 
vards, imposing public buildings, palatial social clubs, a monu- 
mental opera house and all the appurtenances of our latter day 
civilization, including $10,000,000 worth of meat packing plants. 
This is the city of Sao Paulo. It is also the birth place of the 
Brazilian bandeirante—South American counterpart of the North 


American pioneer. 


For four centuries Sao Paulo sent forth its scouts, trail-blaz- 
ers or bandeirantes to subdue the Brazilian wilderness. These 
explorers, gold hunters, Indian fighters and tough skinned adven- 
turers were typical Brazilian mamelukes. A mameluke of the 
early Brazilian days was a citizen of Sao Paulo descended from 
Portuguese colonial--and native Guayanaz Indian. Unlike his 
namesake in Egypt, the Brazilian mameluke was neither slave 
nor son of slave, but one of his avowed missions in life was to 
enslave Brazilian Indians. 

Born and reared on the southern Brazilian plateau, endowed 
with the daring of the sixteenth century, inspired by the romance 
of a newly discovered world, thirsting for wealth, power and the 
active life, the first bandeirantes were Portuguese cousins to the 
Spanish conquistadores. They feared nothing, stopped at noth- 
ing, cared for nothing but conquest—and whatever fickle fortune 
might place in their pockets. They were the forefathers of the 
present “Paulistas”—“first families” of Sao Paulo. 

The “Paulista” of today is somewhat tempered by prosperity 
but he has a passion for statistics. He stresses the material as 
well as spiritual importance of his State, to the United States of 
Brazil and to the world at large. He mentions 800,000,000 coffee 
trees growing in the State of Sao Paulo, of which 500,000 are 
on his fazenda, only one of 60,000 farms devoted to coffee rais- 
ing. He admits that half of Brazil’s national income originates 
on Sao Paulo’s 100,000 square miles—more or less. He may 
gently speak of staking $25,000 at roulette in his club on the 
previous evening. He does not discount the strength of his 
State economically or in matters military. He suggests that, to 
some extent, Sao Paulo is Brazil, since the people of Sao Paulo 
made so much of Brazilian history. In this latter remark he 
refers to the operations of the bandeirantes. 


In penetrating the wooded wilderness of Brazil the bandeirante: 
of Sao Paulo were frank in their ambition to make slaves of 
hostile Indians. There was a shortage of labor for the growing 
fazendas, and most of the warring Indian tribes ate their cap- 
It was better to save the Indians from each other 


THE PRIDE OF SAO 
PAOLO IN REVIEW 


strong in its own might. One 
of the sources of this 
strength is its highly dis- . 
ciplined and well-equipped 
constabulary. Part of the 
mounted branch of this ser- 
vice is here shown marching 
down Avenida Paulista in 


of Brazil. 


~ treed over central and northern Brazil. 


‘dian region returned with 3,000 slaves at a time. 
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and give them the benefits of civilization. With this exception, 
their operations recall those of our ancestors who crossed the 
Blue Ridge, fought their war over the central plains and pierced 
the passes of the Rocky Mountains and Cascades. The clan or 
group idea prevailed. 

The bandeira or band was assembled and financed by some 
ambitious mameluke or, in rare cases, a pure white Portuguese. 
Each bandeira was licensed by the King of Portugal, who fre- 
quently conferred upon the leader full civil, criminal and military 
jurisdiction over the band and any territory it conquered. More 
often the chief bandeirante was made major captain of any towns 
or cities he might establish. Once in the wilderness the chief or 
leader of each bandeira was a law unto himself although he 
carried his chaplain, historian and soldiers, set up land marks for 
his king and knew that the king would have a monopoly on all 
diamond mines and one-fifth of all the gold discovered. The 
arrangement was satisfactory to the King of Portugal since he 
had nothing to lose and everything to gain. But the bandeirantes 
who were fortunate in their ventures profited by findings of gold, 
lands.and Indian slaves. 

A bandeira might be away from Sao Paulo for years. One 
was absent seven years. Some of these expeditions subdued and 
enslaved Indians along the Amazon—two thousand miles from 
their Sao Paulo base. More than one bandeirante crossed the 
continent to the Pacific Ocean over trails that would test the 
endurance of the scientifically equipped explorer. 

These devil-may-care ‘“‘Paulistas” of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had to live on the country they explored. 
On long journeys they stopped to clear, plant and harvest food 
crops. Some of these stopping places became villages and cities. 
Many bandeirantes remained in the jungle, sent for their families 
and started settlements. Descendants of these pioneers are scat- 
Some are of the ser- 
tanejo or sertanista type—Brazilian backswoodsmen, white and 
blonde or dark skinned and red haired, but almost invariably 
chivalrous and quick on the trigger. 

Bandewrante expeditions into Paraguay and the Guayanaz In- 
The “Paulista” 
bandewantes helped demolish. the fortifications of Palmares in 
northern Brazil where. runaway negroes had maintained them- 
selves from 1607 to 1703. ‘‘Paulistas” were largely responsible 
for the long and bloody conflict with the Indians of the Jesuit 
missions, which ended with the expulsion of’the Jesuits from the 
Argentine province of Misiones and from all of South America 
in 1760. In their wild, intrepid exploits the Portuguese-Indian 
mamelukes, who became the bandeirantes, who became the ‘“‘Paul- 
istas,”’ laid the foundation of Sao Paulo’s civilization. 

A Jesuit college opened by Father Nobrega and the young 
Anchieta in 1554, and around which the village of Piratininga 
grew into Sxo Paulo in 1558, disappeared over twenty years ago 
when a wig was added to the Presidential State Palace. From 
the primitive caves of the aborigines, human habitation in bud- 
ding Sao Paulo developed into the palm-thatched sloping shelter 
leaning against two trees in the woods. Then came the four- 


posted palm-thatched rancho, with sides of close-fitting upright 
Later, to keep out the cool winds of the winter nights, 


poles. 
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taquara cane laths were lashed 
to the poles with vines, over 
which mud, puddled by foot, 
was spread. The Portuguese 
were not skilled in chimney 
building and followed the na- 
tive custom of lighting their 
fires on the floors of their 
homes in old Sao Paulo. The 
descendants of these colonial 
smoke eaters now boast one of 
the most efficient fire depart- 
ments in South America. 
Walls of tamped earth or 
taipa re-enforced with hard- 
wood rods found vogue later, 
with heavy wooden doors, 
window shutters and frames, 
and huge hand-hewn beams 
for home-made tile roofs. 
‘Limestone did not come into 
general use until about 1865 
and the city did not begin to 
assume its present character 
until in 1890 with the emanci- 
pation of slaves and the ad- 
vent of the Republic. 

At night when the 40,000 
electric lights gleam from the 
Municipal Theatre and one 
walks through crowded Rua 
libero Badaro, Largo da Sé, Rua 15 de Novembro or any othei 
of a dozen brilliantly lighted streets he will be still more im- 
pressed with the remoteness of Sao Paulo’s adventurous past. 
This impression of long-existing modernity is deepened by a 
stroll through the Anhangabahu Garden, past rows of palms and 
beneath the Viaducto Do.Cha, in the heart of this pulsing city. 
Yet Jardim do Anhangabahu was a swamp in 1900. 

Of the estimated 4,000,000 people in the State of Sao Paulo 
more than one-fourth are of foreign birth or extraction, A 
large percentage of the 900,000 Italians resident in the State, are 
citizens of the capital. Modern architecture in Sao Paulo city 
therefore reflects Italian influence. Save for a few Germans 
and Anglo-Saxons the city is Latin. The number of Indians is 
poeple. Most of the few Negroes in the State live along the 
coast. 

_ When the city sets out to celebrate its pre-Lenten Carnival, as 
it did when we were there, it does so with Latin enthusiasm. 
Our hotel happened to face a street crossing at which all the 
multitude of motor cars felt duty bound to sound their sirens. 
- A Sao Paulo chauffeur takes his siren seriously. If he thinks it 


“do not hesitate to 


IN THE BYWAYS OF A BRAZILIAN CITY 


It ‘is in the stucco alleys of the outskirts of its cities that the 

exotic quality of Brazil is apparent. The fascination of the trop- 

les is in strange contrast to the electric lighted and traffic thronged 
avenues of the heart of Sao Paolo. 
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is not making enough of a row he opens 
the cut-out. The circuses of South Amer- 
ica begin the evening performance at 9:30 
and continue it until midnight with the 


TURNING THE 
TABLES ON 
THE SNAKE 


The State of Sado 
Paolo runs a farm 
for poisonous 
snakes from which 
it extracts the ven- 
om to make a se- 
rum used to save 
the lives of those 
who have been bit- 
ten. As a result of 
this service the na- 
tives in the jungles 


bers, but unbelievably powerful in perform- 
ance. Such a circus remains on the same 
“lot” for a month. One was encamped 
within a hundred yards of us. The popu- 
lation prepared for Lent by countless pro- 
cessions, in grotesque costumes, and much 
blowing of tin trumpets and swinging of 
rattles, spraying of ether, throwing of con- 
fetti, and all night dancing. 


harmless affair, however, and is about the 
only sign of dissipation we saw. Sao Paulo 
is a Latin city but its people are much given 
to industry in factory, garden or home. The 
sidewalk cafe, so characteristic of Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro, is 
practically unknown in Sao Paulo even in the 
summer although the Tropic of Capricorn 


go barefoot. 


passes directly through the city and there is 


lack of hot sun and warmnights. 

The rich of Sao Paulo ride 
in their limousines, live in 
mansions surrounded by semi- 
tropical gardens near Avenida 
Paulista, haunt their elegantly 
appointed clubs and occasion- 
ally gather in the Municipal 
Theatre to hear grand opera 


of 120 pieces. The few mem- 
bers of the middle class sup- 
port motor cars of inexpensive 
pattern or ride in the tilburys. 


ias of New York the Sao 
Paulo tilburys are going inte 
a decline, but there may still 
be found a few of the two- 


crepit horses. The great mass 


storied adobe or concrete tene- 
ments, furnished with a few 
hammocks, rough chairs and 
tables and supplied with beans 
and other inexpensive foods. 
Most of the “Paulista” prole- 


Portuguese-Brazilian caipiras 
to be found in the city. f 

As in other cities, the poor are not particularly fond of air or 
water but the climate of Sao Paulo is mild and reasonably moist. 
The inhabitants of the slums are, therefore, quite as sanitary as 
in the poorer districts of many American cities. They are con- 
tented, if not particularly happy. Modern daylight factories 
have benefited this class in more ways than one, for they have 
successfully competed with the family factory which, until the 
present decade, kept so many of the poor in their crowded homes 
day and night. 

Were it not for the hookworm, which has half the rural work- 
ers by the heels, the State of Sao Paulo could show a reasonably 
clear bill of health, Unhappily, the thousands of native caipiras 
and other thousands of Italian immigrants who labor on the 
immense coffee fazendas, cattle ranges and lumber operations of 
the back lands are generally innocent of shoes. Brazilian soil is 
infested with hookworms. These microscopic parasites find their 
way through the bare feet of the Sao Paulo laborers whose in- 
testines are perforated and whose blood is sapped by myriads of 
unwelcome guests. But the Sao Paulo State government, aided 
by its medical men and guided by experts from America, is suc- 


of the population rides on the | 
electric trams and lives in one- | 


teriat are from Italy although © 
there are many of the native’ 


assistance of a brass band, small in num- ~ 


and their symphony orchestra 


Like the hansoms and victor- | 


wheeled gigs drawn by de- | 


The Brazilian Carnival is a relatively 
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cessfully combating this menace to national vigor. .Yellow. fever 
has been banished from Santos; the hookworm will gradually be 
banished from the State of Sao Paulo. 

Latins like their wines. Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and Bra- 
zilian wines and other more potent alcoholic beverages are for 
sale in countless cafes, vendas, general stores, and groceries 
throughout Sao Paulo, but drunkenness is of rare occurrence 
among the people of Sao Paulo. It is not necessary to take liquor 
in order to see snakes in the rural regions. Heavy rainfall, warm 
air, dense vegetation are friendly to creeping things and Sao 
Paulo produces a nerve-testing array of poisonous and non- 
poisonous sngkes. ; 

Among the more deadly are the jararaca (Lachesis lanceolatus ) 
or lance snake, and the surucu (Lachesis mutus) which attains 
a length of seven feet and a weight of ten pounds. The boa 
constrictor and the musswrana (Rhachidelus Brazilii) are the 
best known of the non-poisonous varieties. The boas are of the 
clinging vine type, are at home in our museums and take kindly 
to life in the North American sideshow. 

The mussurana is the popular snake in Sao Paulo. It is so 
friendly that one may, if he wishes, visit the Butatan Institute or 
snake farm near Sao Paulo city and, with the assistance of one 
of the State government’s snake experts, allow a mussurana to 
wrap his five feet of chocolate colored body around one’s neck 
and lick one’s face with a 
three-forked tongue. The ex- 
perience is not compulsory. 
Neither is it necessary to fol- 
low a smocked attendant over 
the terrifyingly low coping and 
narrow moat into an enclosure 
about 200 feet long and 100 . 
feet wide where a thousand or 
more venomous snakes reside 
in concrete houses looking like 
diminutive Eskimo huts. 

I have known amateurs to 
indulge in this experience. But 
I preferred to stay outside and 
merely watch the official snake 
trainer kick the snakes about, 
tease them into striking and 
occasionally seize a serpent 
where the ears ought to be and 
gently chide it into leaving its 
venom on a saucer convenient- 
ly held under its chin. 

For the benefit of students 
attending this State Institute 
for manufacture of serum—- 


ae 


SAO PAOLO’S SNAKE FARM 


labor on the coffee plantations. 


—. 
J 


3 The mud houses provided for the snakes of the Butantan institute look like Eskimo 
igloos but the inhabitants would make it hot for any Eskimo who came too near. 
Without the services of this institute it would be almost impossible to keep native 
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UNDESIRABLE 
CITIZENS OF BRAZIL 


In the State Institute for 
the manufacture of snake 
serum the visitor may 
often witness a finish fight 
between a boa constrictor 
and a venomous snake, the 
boa wrapping ~ himself 
about the poisonous crea- 
ture and crushing the life 
out of him. 


GETTING READY 
FOR THE WORLD’S 
BREAKFAST 


Coffee is the most impor- 
tant industry of the State 
of Sao Paolo. When the 
coffee berries have been 
stripped from the bush, 
dried and hulled, they are 
sacked and shipped to 
Santos on the coast where 
they are graded: and 
packed in 132 pound bags 
for export. 


and for adventurous tourists who have more 
courage than conservatism—it is the custom at 
Butatan to stage a snake fight in the class room. 
The students and visitors occupy ring side seats 
around the walls. Two serpentine gladiators are 
then brought in, each in his box. The boxes are 
placed at opposite ends of the small room, on 
the floor near the ring side seats. A mussurana 
is then released from one box, a jararaca from 
another. At this juncture the inexperienced 
spectators draw their legs into the ambient. This 
is needless precaution. The combatants pay no 
attention to mere human beings. They make 
straight for each other. Intertwining their bod- 
ies they do a “snake dance” reminiscent of the 
grapevine trot and the Brazilian maxive, strik- 
ing at each other’s heads with speed and en- 
thusiasm. 

The mussurana pursues the tactics favored by 
the North American blacksnake, which he so 


- much resembles in figure. He seems to care as 


little about the venom of the deadly jararaca as 
the blacksnake, coachwhip or kingsnake cares 
about the “rattler” he hunts in the southern part 
of our United States. After a moment or two 
of sparring and punching the mussurana gets 
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under or over the jararaca’s guard, there is a sickening crunching 
of bones as the jaraca’s head is caught between the mussurana’s 
jaws—and lunch is then being served. At the end of half an hour 
the mussurana has so thoroughly overcome his adversary that the 
slightly spatulate tail of the poisonous jararaca disappears down 
the mussurana’s throat. The mussurana is then carried out for 
his afternoon nap, and the unaccustomed visitor is carried out 
to the revivifying air. 

There is no accurate record of the number of lives annually 
saved in the Brazilian fields and jungles by the anti-toxin which 
is prepared and distributed, gratis, by Butantan Institute. Dr. 
Vital Brazil, father of the Institute, is recognized as a leading 
authority on snakes and snake poison. He is the author of “La 
Defense contre L’Ophidisme.” He and his successors have 
handled thousands of poisonous Brazilian snakes, and have reared 
and distributed other thousands of the mussuranas which im- 
press upon their poisonous cousins the fact that life is fleeting. 

Most of the men, women and chil- 
dren employed in fineld and forest are 
bitten’ on bare hands or feet. They 
might avoid snake bites by wearing 
gloves and boots. But they prefer the 
danger of death from snake poison to 
the inconvenience’ of hand - and. foot 
wear. And now that the snake serum 
is distributed by each fazendeiro, and 
each caipira or other Brazilian laborer 
is within hailing distance of a serum 
tube, or carries one with him, a snake 
bite, even from the deadly jararaca, is 
all in the day’s work. 

The laborers appreciate the work 
done for them in Butantan Institute. 
They are asked to show a bit of cour- 
tesy in return and gladly do'so. Most 
of them are supplied with stick and sliz 
noose, with which they garner such 


NATIVES OF THE BRAZILIAN WEST 


The Bandeirantes who first explored and 
settled in Brazil. came with the express_ 
purpose of appropriating and using every- 
thing upon which they. could lay their 
hands. Among the valuables which they 
came upon were Indians: whom they en- 
slaved and used to run their plantations 
for them. In spite of their conquerors’ 
ruthlessness the Brazilian Indian is much 
more numerous and more contented than 
the aborigines of our own West. 
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ONE MULE-POWER i 
TRUCKING IN BRAZIL 1 


Produce is brought from the in- 

terior to Sao Paolo often packed — 
in basket panniers hung from the 
wooden horns of a grass saddle. 
With the improvement in roads | 


snakes as they meet. These 
snakes are then bexed and sent 
by express to he. Institute. 
Sometimes they escape en route, 
which makes life more interest- 


Coffee was king of Brazil 
and Sao Paulo was the leading 
State in Brazilian coffee pro- 


within the present decade. 


~quara, 200 miles; to Jahu, 245 
miles ; to Jaboticabal, 259 miles; 
to Ribeirao Preto, ‘on thé 
Mogyana Railway, 262 miles; 
to Bauru, 268 miles, and to 

other production centers which acquired a population of from 

30,000 to 60,000, the enormous coffee fazendas spread over the 

purplish red_soil of innumerable hills. Fortunes were made in 

the span of a year. The country went coffee crazy. 

When abolition of slavery threatened the planters with disaster 
because of the lost of cheap labor, the government began impor- 
tation of Italians and other foreigners who were attracted by free 
transportation and other gratuities. Between 1886 and 1906, 
1,200,000 immigrants arrived from Europe and were absorbed by 
the fazendas or the factories. To this day the government of 
Sao Paulo maintains its Hospedaria in Sao Paulo city where new- 
comers may remain without charge for eight days and bargain 
for their labor with the fazendeiros, under the eye of a protect- 
ing official. ei 

The young coffee trees are grown from the seed, first in 


small pots, and then in small patches of ground shaded by | 


(Continued on page 40) 


mule traffic is disappearing. \ 


duction from about 1880 until 


From Sao Paulo, northwest, | 
through Campinas, 65 miles; to 
Botucatu, 192 miles; to Arara-, 


ing for the railroad employes. 


1924 
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THE GOLDEN WOMEN OF BALI 


The tiny elf-women, of this strange island crowd the markets with a flood of golden brown. 
; are a practical people. Many years before the Netherlanders came to the East Indies they had built up an elaborate system of irri- 


gation for the rice fields. 


In addition to being beautiful they 


THE ISLAND OF GOGGLING GODS 


Bal, a Forgotten Island of the East Indies—The Feasts of the Hindu New Y ear—Dancing 
Elves in a Temple Inlaid With China—An Orchestra of Bells and Gongs and Hollow Sticks 


ALI, the beautiful, with its great rice fields terraced on the 
stone-carved goggling gods and 
charming women who look like statuettes, modelled in gold, 
s like an oriental fairy land. Java and all the other islands of 


hillsides, its grotesque, 


the Indies became Mohammedan cen- 
turies ago, forsaking the goggling 
zods, but for some unknown reason 
his little corner remained true to the 
old faith. And surely no religion save 
the worship of these absurd monstrosi- 
ties would be a fitting thing for Bali. 
Once a Christian missionary came who 
labored for a lifetime here. He made 
gee convert as a result. 


The villages are hemmed about by 
old gray stone walls, and you find in- 
side a strange jumble of huts and 
babies and stooks of green or golden 
tice, and fowls and dogs and pigs. 

_ They are a practical people, too, 
these Balinese. Many years before the 
Dutch came they had built up their 
system of irrigation for the rice fields. 


There are hundreds of miles of chan-— 


nels and conduits, and by their aid even 
the highest slopes can be watered. I 
shall never forget the glory of the rice 
fields of Bali. They rose terrace upon 
terrace to the blue heavens. Here was 
only a succession of pools golden in the 
sunshine, here the surface was broken 


by the fresh green of an army of young shoots, here were the 
waving green battalions of the grown plant. 
ploughing with big water-buffaloes, planting laboriously by hand, 
tending the precious crops, wiggled the industrious, cheerful 


people. 
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By Date CoLLins 
Author of “Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks” 
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The Island of Bali, lying just east of Java, still 
clinging to idol ao, is almost a forgotten 
land. 


About the terraces, 


The Hindu New Year came while we were on the island. Bali 
put on its gayest clothes and walked in beauty. Every village was 
decorated with most beautiful ornaments carved from green 
bamboo. 


At the end of the graceful bending canes floated ban- 


nerets and designs cut with infinite 
patience from green leaves. Some of 
these were in the form of chandeliers 
and lamp shades, and they gave the 
streets a wonderful gala effect which 
was far more pleasing than our flags 
and ribbons. 


I have said that in normal times the 
roads of the island abound in pictures, 
but at this holiday season they became 
a source of unending joy. Every few 
yards we passed streams of girls in 
their gayest sarongs, their hair neatly 
dressed, wearing holiday smiles. On 
their heads they carried graceful brown 
wicker baskets piled high with fruits. 
These were offerings to the goggling 
gods, and one envied them on their 
carved altars when those pretty little 
worshippers tripped in on their trim 
feet, and, bowing graceful bodies, 
placed their beautiful tributes before 
them. 

Everywhere were happy throngs all 
dressed in their best, the villages had 
been cleaned and swept, and there were 
great feastings, food for which had 


been in preparation for weeks. 
A great time this for theatres and dances. 
Passing along beneath the velvet sky and the nodding palms 
we came suddenly upon a theatrical troupe on its way to give a 
show. They made a fantastic picture. 


Enormous, grotesque, 


BALINESE DRESSMAKER 


The sarongs or one piece gar- 
ments which the girls of Java 
and Bali wear are dyed in the 
brightest of colors—colors that 
never fade no matter how often 
they are washed. Here a girl is 
shown waxing the material for 
her sarong before applying the 
dye. 


almost fearful, figures nodded 
and swayed against the stars, 
made more gigantic by the fit- 
ful flares of scores of torches. 
Small boys rushed along mak- 
ing shrill clamour—just in the 
manner of small boys the 
world over—and the voice of 
the gamelan orchestra sounded 
quaint and whimsical, tugging 
at the heartstrings. 

To the magic of that music 
in an old, old temple beneath 
the stars, we saw the dancing 
of little elf-girls—girls who 
seemed not human in their 
beauty, but rather the embodi- 
ment of the calm night and the 
‘crying music. This was a lit- 
tle temple built of red stone 
inlaid with china. Perched high among 
the stars sat Shiva and a host of other 
strange gods, many arms flung out, fat 
stomachs resting on knees, eyes a-goggle, 
riding upon weird beasts. On segments of 
cocoanut husks before them burnt little offer- 
ings of rice and meats and fish, the smoke 
rising in a blue plume straight into the still 
air. A lean dog crept from behind an altar 
and snapped up a dainty morsel, and the 
even leaner hag who was tending them cried 
shrilly and struck at it with a stick. 

Round about clustered a half-seen audi- 
ence of Balinese, chattering and, now and 
then, raising their voices in a wild cry which 
blended with the music. 

It is impossible to describe adequately a 
gamelan orchestra. When I say that it con- 
sists of xylophones of wood, a drum, mel- 
low gongs, and silver bells, it leaves you with 
no idea of the beauty of their music. It 


A BALINESE 
UMBRELLA 
VENDOR 


In the East Indies 
an umbrella is a 
very desirable 
thing. It goes with 
a suit of clothes, 
like a hat. When it 
is not pouring rain 
the sun is so hot 
that a sunshade is 
equally welcome. 
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rose and fell gently like a baby breathing, it blared into violengal 
with dramatic suddenness, it sobbed and laughed and sang. I} 
cannot say in what lay the magic, -but-much of it was due to the } 
time, which varied and yet was always the same. With each 
note you had a sense that there was inevitably only one particu- | 
lar note which could follow: the-right effect—and yet you could | 
not have said what that note would be: Above all it was plaintive, | 
even when it laughed. There were tears in it, tears of pearl, | 
It ebbed and paused, it rose again as the sea does on a white | 
beach. It sang the anthem of the. witch we call the East. 

You felt a sudden lump in your throat, you suddenly saw won- | 
derful ghosts of fancy, you suddenly smiled—and all because of 
the art of twenty Balinese squatting on the ground before in- 
struments from which a European orchestra could have maae 
nothing. 


Who, then, could fittingly dance to such an accompanieaa 


Only these little elf-girls whom we had seen being swathed in 
yard upon yard of ribbon, bound tightly in a cocoon of silk, over | 
which were fitted gay sarongs and embroidered jackets. Their | 
little powdered immobile faces looked out from beneath pagoda- | 
like headdresses of gold and many colors, on their ankles and | 
arms were bracelets, on their fingers rings, and in their lithe | 
young bodies all the ease and native grace which deer have and 
reeds have and the palms ‘have against the stars. 

The gamelan wept and called for them. me 

They stepped out into the open space beneath the goggling eyes | 
of the high gods and danced. | 
The music became suddenly | 
a thing of flesh and blood. It 
seemed that the actual sounds — 
danced there before you. 
With supple bodies, weaving 
arms, tiny hands, ‘and feet, 
they ‘postured and bent and 
swayed, they fluttered their 
fans, they lived the music. 

These child-women seemed 
calm and aloof. Their faces 
were pale, and at rest looked 
as if they were carved in 
ivory; their big eyes did not 
look at the audience but 
seemed to be seeing the music 
in the heavy air. They were 
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WHERE ALL RELIGIONS 
ARE HYBRID ‘ 


Although the Balinese are allied 
in every way to the people of 
the east end of Java the per- 
centage of Mohammedans is not 
nearly so great. Occasionally, 
as in this picture, the faiths get 
mixed. Here are Mohammedans ~ 
leading a procession of ancient 
pagan significance. “g 
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| ~ 
creatures of another world 
dancing for us but uncon- 
scious of our presence. 


There is a wonderful charm 
about immobility. We West- 
erners cannot express it. It 
takes the East to show a face 
which is devoid of all feeling 
and of all passion, a mask as 
much at peace as the mask of 
death, a mask which does not 
even betray a soul. It is as 
soothing as rain on a parched 
land. 

So these elf-girls danced. 
There was action in plenty, 
but it always mirrored and ex- 
pressed the impassive, the 
negative, the shedding of the 
vigors of the flesh. 

Never a smile, never a 
frown, never an emotion; only 
peace without monotony and 
the gamelan making mournful 
love, to these spiritual mis- 
tresses. 

Back to their seats before 
the orchestra fluttered those 
elf-girls, and sat, still aloof 
and distant, their fans flitting 
fast as the wings of bats. 

A story followed the panto- 
mime. 

A screen of batik cloth was 
drawn before them, and when 
it was removed one of those 
elf-girls became a little war- 
tior. Her costume was 
changed, but her mood was 
entirely different. In her hand 


3% 


wrenched away the draping. 
Out stepped grotesquerie tri- 
umphant. A monstrous head 
with flowing white locks, bulg- 
ing red eyes, and great tusks 
swayed and nodded on the 
shoulder of her elfin sister. If 
such a monster could have 
lived, its actions, you felt, 
would be exactly those which 
followed. It blundered and 
rolled and minced, the great 
head wagged from side to 
side, it lurched down upon 
that tiny champion. 


She stepped aside with 
haughtily uplifted arm as one 
who shuns something unclean, 
and the gamelan shuddered. 


With the air which David 
must have worn when he at- 
tacked Goliath she stepped 
before it, and the gamelan 
shouted encouragement. You 
read in her every gesture her 
very thoughts, the impudent 
confidence of youth fighting a 
thing it feared in its heart; 
but her face remained a mask. 


Suddenly—and now the 
voice of the gamelan swept 
up—she closed with that gib- 
bering nigthmare and struck 
it down with quick blows of 
the flashing kris. She struck 
it down, and the dreadful 
shape fell at her feet in the 
shroud of its own white hair. 


Her dainty feet trod the 


was a kris, in her bearing 


ground with the light pride 
bravado, a challenge. The 


THE UNDERTAKER’S TRIUMPH of the conqueror. 


thing she challenged was In this Balinese funeral the hearse and the casket are rolled into Here was a perfect piece of 
humped up mysteriously hee one. It requires pres oe to get the body to the pantomime, a triumph of 
neath a cloth. There was shades of meaning, of feeling 
something strangely sinister Fae conveyed by gesture. 

about that hidden figure around which she stepped so cautiously, Ah, little elf dancers of Bali, yours was the clean-cut beauty 


but with such an air of heroism. Suddenly she closed with it and of a cameo, the grace of Nature, the embodiment of the untram- 


A DANCER AT THE TEMPLE oe 
GATE | : 
The walls of the temple are of 
stone inlaid with brilliant china. 
Within, clustered about the altars, 
the Balinese sit chattering. and 
shouting to the accompaniment of 
a weird orchestra of bells and 
gongs. 


A NOBLEMAN AND HIs 
ATTENDANTS 


Although the Westerner might find 
it difficult to tell from the costume 
which was noble and which ser- 
vant when the Balinese are gath- 
ered together there is something 
in the natural deference of the 
crowds which shows the boundaries 
’-of the castes. 
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meled youth. You were perfection packed in the neatest of par- 
cels, precious goods. 

But the World is reaching out its hands to make even this 
sanctuary commonplace. 

At the port of Boeleleng I read the first signs of invasion in a 
newly erected picture show. The usual gaudy posters were out- 
side and the film advertised was called “Her Husband’s Friend.” 
There were handsome gentlemen in dress suits firing revolvers 
and a beautiful lady was faint- 
ing in coils in the background. 
‘And the great god Shiva 
grinned on the other side of 
the road, while a group of 
Balinese stood staring at the 
glaring poster. 

Down on the breeze came 
the sobbing of a gamelan 
played in some house. 

But the Balinese still stared 
at the unpleasant circumstance 
of the passing of “Her Hus- 
band’s Friend.” 

My heart was sad for Bali 
which the world—the noisy, 
dusty, horribly ordinary world 
—would not let be. Presently, 
I am afraid, a brass band will 
replace the gamelan and bunt - 
ing will flaunt in place ot 
carved bamboo leaves. 


&, 


See Tracks of the Speejacks from which the above extract 
is taken, by permission of Doubleday Page & Co., the publishers, 
is a most unusual and attractive travel book. It is the record 
of a trip around the world in a small motor yacht undertaken by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gowen, of Chicago. Dale Collins, well- 
known writer, went along as historian of the trip and is the 
author of this book, in so far, that is, as the writing of it is con- 
cerned. He is very successful for he has made it apparent that 
the elements of wind and weather were as much authors of many 
of the happenings of the trip as he himself was of the narratives. 

The Speejacks was a very small boat. It was so far as we 
are able to discover, the only vessel of its size and kind to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. Magellan’s vessel was certainly very lit- 
tle larger in point of length but we think to-day 
that to go around the world in a motor-boat 
is an achievement of considerable note. Magel- 
lan did not. live to tell his own story. In spite 
of their adventures the Speejacks’ crew all came 
home. 

The Speejacks, as a matter of fact, did not 
actually circle the globe under her own power. 
She could only carry enough gasoline to give her 
a radius of about two thousand one hundred 
miles. It will be seen therefor that she had of 
necessity to be towed across a part of the Pacific 
Ocean. This fact does not in the least lessen the 
achievement. Anyone who has ever been towed : 
in a small boat at sea will realize that there is 
considerable excitement about it. From the illus-. 
trations (which, by the way, are one of the chief 
claims of the book to distinction) the Speejacks 
looks decidedly frail and certainly capable. ‘of, 
every antic known to those who have experienicéd « 
the dangers of the sea. Mr. Collins gives a very 
vivid account of some of the stormy passages. 
along dangerous coasts and on the high seas but 
it is when considering the slim yacht lines of his ~~ 
craft that the full wildness of the adventure may ~ : 
be realized. Few casual ocean travelers ever . 
realize the practical difficulties of a long ocean 
voyage. There is the enormous weight of fuel, 


LS NE Se US 


MOVING DAY IN THE EAST INDIES 


There being no carts large enough to carry household furniture the 

European must have his goods moved by man power. 

can handle a load which one would think it would require a block 
and tackle to budge. 


says that her carrying capacity was ; about twenty-five hundred| 
gallons of gasoline, the fuel load could not have been far short] 
of nine tons. Consider that in the course of a two thousand | 
mile run most of this weight was used up. Even though some} 
of it could be replaced by water ballast it follows that there| 
must be a terrific strain on the body of the ship which in time} 
of storm would be something to. worry about. Mr. Collins ment 
ages very well to show that there were worries. His record of} 
them is a glorious chapter of} 
adventure. bal 

We have printed here the ex- | 
tract from “Sea Tracks of the | 
Speejacks” 


strange and little known land} 
seems to the Westener to be} 
the very seat of all the romance }) 
and exotic splendor of the! 
east. Bali is a relatively small 
island—small by contrast with | 
the great land masses which} 
surround it—about two-thirds } 
the size of Porto Rico. Ex | 
~cepting only the end which is | 
nearest to Java, the western} 
end that is, the island is one} 
‘continuous garden. It is span- | 
gled by the most beautiful | 
flowers imaginable and striped | 
by a network of brilliant white | 
roads which cut through coco- | 
nut plantations and rice fields. } 
From the coast the land sweeps upward to the sharp. central peak | 
of Bali, more than ten thousand feet in height. Up to nearly 
three thousand feet above the sea there is scarcely a square foot: 
of slope that is not built out into a rice terrace. The Balinese | 
women, like the women of every foreign country, are said to | 
be the most beautiful in the world. Mr. Collins seems to have - 
caught some infection from that beauty. His book is full of | 
color and vividness. va 
wht 
‘It is interesting to note that although the Balinese are essen- 
tially of the same stock as their neighbors the Javanese they are | 
still Hindus having been untouched by the Mohammedan wave 
which swept over the larger island. 


Four men 


for instance, with which the vessel must be bur- 
dened when she begins her voyage. This weight 
must be settled in certain definite sections of the 
hull. In the case of the Speejacks, as Mr. Collins 


THE PERPETUAL HARVEST OF THE EAST 


Rice, as everywhere else in the orient, is the chief article of food in Java and Bali. 
After it has been reaped it is bundled and tied by hand by the native women. 
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Rate 


“The Comfort Route” 


"WEST INDIES CRUISES 


January 19th February 20th |’ 


Two fascinating cruises—29 
days each—by the: palatial 
OrcA, 25,500 tons displace- 
ment. Delightful shore excur- 
sions— splendid itinerary. 

Rates.$250 up. > 


~ BERMUDA 


Onty 48 hours from New York 
to this lovely Gulf Stream Play- 
ground! Regular sailings by 

_ the new ARCADIAN, 19,500): 
tons displacement, “ The Cruis- 
ing Ship Wonderful”. 


EUROPE 


Regular service by the famous 
“OQ” steamers. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway - - New York Detroit Minneapolis 
607 Boylston St. - - Boston San Francisco Seattle Vancouver 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago Toronto Halifax 


e® 


' Sorrento, Italy— On the ere 
‘Ad. chanting and incomparable 
B 2a Bay of Naples. 


THE ROUTE DE LUXE 
TO THE 


| Medijerranean 


a Special Winter Voyages 
| JANUARY 8 and FEBRUARY 16 


By the New Palatial Liner 


DUILIO 


23,500 Registered Tons 
‘Largest and fastest Mediterranean oil burner 


"The utmost incomfortiand luxury cf accommodation can now be se- 
cured to the Mediterranean by this new sister ship of the GuilioCesare. 
Special features are offered the traveler in furnished cabins with 
private baths, finest lounge and smoking rooms, cuisine and service. 


Sailings from NEW YORK to MADEIRA, 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, 


GENOA, MONACO. 


ONNECTIONS to EGYPT and the HOLYLAND via NAPLES, 
~ VENICE or BRINDISI by the palatial steamers ‘‘Esperia,”’ 

- *Felouan”’ and ‘‘Wien.’? (Queen Elizabeth of Belgium occupied 
2 the Royal Suite on the “Esperia” on her trip to Egypt in 1922.) 


For Illustrated booklet T apply to 


| NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Oe Local Steamahiyy Agents 


toEngland 


will find that the aim of the proprietors and 


staff of the Hotel Cecil is to provide for Lon- 
don’s most distinguished visitors, the same 
luxury and comfort—the same beautiful sur- 
roundings, faultless cuisine and service that 
they are accustomed to in their own homes. 
The world-wide reputation of the Cecil is the 
proof of their success. 


HOTEL CECIL 


LONDON - ENGLAND 


Cables 
“Cecilia, London” 
Write for Tariff to 
“The National 
‘Travel Club’’ 

7 West 16th Street, 
New York City 
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NAT LON-A PoP RAWE E (Gl U8 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(Gabriel To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests ( if . 
y) ( 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot rere 


NOTES .ON. CLUB: ACTIVITIES 
HE governors of the club are glad 
to be able to announce that the pres- 

ent year is closing with an extraordinary 
response to the campaign to secure new 
members. Admission to the full privi- 
leges of the club of new members has, 
during the early part of December, been 
at the rate of more than fifty per day. 

A survey of the activities of the club 
throughout 1923 shows that the last twelve 
months have marked the period of great- 
est usefulness to members of any year of 
the club’s history. The information Bu- 
reau, through its staff of expert workers, 
has provided information and worked out 
itineraries in detail for many hundreds of 
members. Although this page is going to 
press before the end of December and the 
complete figures for the year are conse- 
quently not available, an estimate of the 
correspondence of the Information Bureau 
seems to indicate that the number of let- 
ters handled will be close to three thous- 
and. This bureau, consisting of corre- 
spondents and stenographers, as those 
members who have availed themselves of 
its services well know, handles all requests 
promptly and without making any charge 
for postage. 

Many members who have been abroad 
during the past year have found it ex- 
tremely advantageous to make use of the 
club’s officially appointed hotels, thus, 
through the liberal concessions made to 
the National Travel Club, saving a con- 
siderable amount from the expenses of 
their trips. This arrangement appeals to 
most members as even better than a reduc- 
tion in the income tax would be, with the 
additional advantage of being an estab- 
lished fact and not a remote hope. 


Co-OPERATION IN ENGLAND 


One of the governors of the club, re- 
cently back from London, brings with him 
the information that the English-Speaking 
Union, an organization devoted to the 
mutual interests of Americans and Brit- 
ons, reports the frequent use of the rooms 
of the Union by members of the “National 
Travel Club, who find the location on 
Trafalgar Square conveniently accessible 
and the services so courteously extended 
an indispensable boon. 


WINTER TOURING 
The winter touring season is on! The 
club Information Bureau comes to the 
front with the announcement that it stands 
ready to serve members who expect short- 


ly to be winging their way to warmer . 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 
Col. R. John West, U. S. A. 
U. S. Embassy, Paris 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


climes. «In the club files there are avail- 
able booklets on all known winter resorts. 
All you need. to do is to specify where your 
interest lies and the Secretary will be glad 
to send you descriptive literature covering 
your needs. 


SUGGESTIONS PLEASE! 


Being highly gratified with the success 
of its efforts to serve its members during 
the past year, the club, through its officers 
wishes to extend to everyone interested an 
invitation to contribute suggestions for 
the further improvement of its services. 
Any suggestions sent to the Secretary will 
receive the most careful consideration. 


MOTORING TO FLORIDA 

A motor trip to Florida or to any other 
point in the Southland is no longer a 
hazardous adventure or task to be accom- 
plished at the expense of great inconven- 
ience or unusual repair bills to the motor- 
ist. This conclusion was reached by the 
Touring and Transportation Bureau of 
the American Automobile Association fol- 
lowing the completion of an inspection of 
the most feasible routes between Washing- 
ton and Florida points by the official map- 
ping car No. 3 in charge of A. G. Seiler, 
manager of the Touring Bureau at Na- 
tional headquarters, accompanied: by R. 
W. Cullen, chief cartographer of the 
Washington map division. The inspection 


trip of the routes to Florida which is the . 


second one made by official cars of the A. 
A. A. this season, was completed Novem- 
ber 17. pe 
A dozen combinations of routes leading 
from the northeastern section of the 
United States to Florida were uncovered 
by the A. A. A. scouts. There are detours 
on all routes, the majority of which, how- 
ever, are kept in good condition. The 
minimum on any one combination is seven. 


. To the motorist who wants the maximum 


mileage of good road, regardless of the 
distance traveled in reaching Florida 
routes can be offered him which will in- 
sure a fairly comfortable journey. To the 
motorist who is in a hurry shorter rout- 
ings between high points which are gener- 
ally travelable are offered. 

Several combinations of the longer and 
better routings are given. From Wash- 
ington to Petersburg, Va., via Richmond 
there is no contest. 

The longest route to Jacksonville and 
one which gives a connection to central 
Florida and west coast points from Peters- 
burg, Va., is via Clarksville, Va., Oxford, 
Durham, Greensboro; Charlotte, N. C., 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 
S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford — 
Major General Balek 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke) 


Camden, Columbia, S. C., Augusta, Ma-| 
con, Clifton and Valdosta, Ga., to Lake} 
City, Florida. 4 
Motorists using this route are advised 
to go from Charlotte to Camden, S. C., in 
preference to continuing along the main 
highway through Spartansburg and Green- 
ville, S. C. and Athens, Ga. to Macon on} 
account of new construction south of! 
Hartwell, Ga., bridge. A few months 
from now conditions may be entirely, 
changed. At present the soft new grade 
would offer serious difficulties in wet: 
weather. Ci 
A variation of this routing between 
Petersburg, Va., and Camden, S. C., which 
would be just as good in dry weather is 
via Skelton or South Hill, Va., Hender- 
son, Raleigh, Southern Pines, N. C., and 
Cheraw, S. C. A bridge is out south of 
Cheraw. In a few weeks this routing 
may be as good in every particular as the 
one via Greensboro and Charlotte. iF 
To motorists whose destination is Jack- 
sonville and East Coast points, the short 
cut between Macon and Jacksonville via 
Perry, Hawkinsville and Waycross, Ga., 
is generally good. Construction north of 
Callahan, Fla., necessitates a detour which 
will be eliminated shortly. The continu- 
ous stretch of concrete from Lake City to 
Jacksonville helps materially to make the 
longer route from Macon to Jacksonville 
via Valdosta attractive to the seekers after 
the maximum mileage of good road. 
For the tourist who prefers the shorter 
route regardless of road conditions, cof- 
siderable mileage can be saved by going 
from Augusta, Ga., via Waynesboro, 
Statesboro, Reidsville, Lane’s Bridge and 
Blackshear to Waycross. For such tour 
its the shortest way from Petersburg, Va., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., would lead through 
Raleigh, Southern Pines, Columbia, Au- 
gusta, Reidsville, Lane’s Bridge and Way- 
cross. For those who desire to include 
the attractions of Savannah it is advisable 
to go from Augusta via Waynesboro, 
Millen and Statesboro to Savannah. 
Secretary National Travel Club 
7 West 16th St., New York. 


I desire to propose for membership — 
Naines 6 ojos 0 3 see ao 


Address 2.47.35. 2+.<0eeu na enn 
Please forward to me the mean 
card, insurance policy, hotel bulletin and 
current number of TRAVEL for presen 
tation. I enclose yearly dues. a 


Member..... Bennett Oa ete ea 


mNUARY, 


"4 


1924 


“Reservations 


for these two cruises should be made 

without delay. Choice space, offering 

ccommodations of various types at 
attractive rates, is yet available. 

We are proud of our large and most distinctive passenger lists to date; 

sy are a guarantee that congenial companionship will be enjoyed by all. 


Avound the World | | «: Mediterranean 


onthe S. S. SAMARIA on the S. S. BELGENLAND 
Jan. 26 to June 3, 1924 Jan. 19 to March 26, 1924 


The supreme event of, a life- A ctuise on the largest, most 
time—; to the world’s most modern, most replete steamer 
famous countries—with their sailing next winter to the 
wonders and splendors—the Mediterranean. 3 
picturesque Mediterranean bor- b A Ee aaah em- 
derlands, including Egypt; four ae Tae ra ip oe 
weeks in India and Ceylon, | | 4 pee eee Rompelss 
eae thens, Constantinople; 
Burma, Java; Philippines; Palestine: a long stay in Egypt 
South and North China; Japan; Fe 


53 : — Cairo, the upper Nile (T. 
Hawaii; San Francisco; Panama; Valley of the Kings), etc. Stop- 
etc. Sailing eastward and 


over privileges in Europe, 
meeting spring in every, returning by Majestic, Olympic, 
country visited. Homeric, etc 


Memberships Stricly Limited 


For Particulars Apply 
THOS. COOK @ SON 
85 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
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Bahamas 


Isle of June 


England’s Fairest Colony 


5 ee golf courses. Championship tennis : 
courts. Coral tinted bathing beaches [= 


u 
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ar 
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and perfect temperature of air and water. F= 
Splendid gamefishing orsailinginturquoise 
seas, Delightfulexcursionstonearby islands 


ih 


60 hours from New York by luxuriously 


appointedsteamers—no passports required. 
The New Colonial 
= 
-———} 


A new fireproof hotel facing a sea of ever- 
changing color. Many rooms with private balconies 
overlooking gardens of green palms, royal poinci- 
ana trees and gorgeous poinsettias. The society 
of charming people. 


New York Booking Office 
2 West 45th St. Phone: Murray Hill 4411 


For Literature and Steamer Reservations 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York 
Phone: Bowling Green 3300 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago re St. Louis 


HE Earthquake disaster was confined 

solely to Yokohama, Tokio and a small 
eastern section of the island. Kobe and the 
whole western part of the island is and has 
always been out of the earthquake zone. 
Passengers to the Orient and return can 
now view the ruins in perfect safety either 
from the shore or ship. Accommodations in 
Kobe are perfect and rail communications 
with Tokio are established. 


Sailings 
FROM SEATTLE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Pres. Jackson Jan. 9 Pres. Taft - Jan.10 
Pres. Jefferson Jan.21 Pres.Cleveland Jan.24 
Pres. Grant - Feb. 2 Pres. Wilson, Feb. 7 


Pres. Madison Feb.14 Pres. Pierce © Feb.21 
Pres. McKinley Feb.26 Pres. Lincoln Mar. 6 


Admiral Oriental Line 


The Short Route from Seattle 


17 State Street 6 * A New York City 
112 West Adams St. 7 Chicago 
ExGyomith Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Mail Ss. Co; 


The Sunshine Belt via Honolulu from San Francisco 


508 CaliforniaSt. . San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Investigate American Ships First 


INFORMATION BLANK 
_ To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Bureau 2171 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to the Orient 


From Seattle 0. 
From San Francisco U1. 


Name 


Address 
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When it’s winter here, it’s 
summer there. So let’s be 
“rolling down to Rio” and 
melt the winter into June. 


Sixty-seven days 
of amazing and delightful 
travel 


Sails from New York 
February 2nd 


on the splendid S. S. Essequi- 
bo of the Pacific Line — built 
especially for tropic cruising, 
and well-known for its spa- 
cious decks, ingenious ven- 
tilation, beautiful salons, and 
choice accommodations. 


Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, across the Andes, 
Argentine, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Trinidad, Barbados 


A day of sight-seeing, with lunch- 
eon at the Sevilla Biltmore in gay 
Havana, then thru the Gatun locks 
and down along the coast of Peru 
under the spell of the golden gal- 
leons of Pizarro; on to Buenos 
Aires arriving there at just the 
time the racing season opens at the 
world-famous Hippodrome, and 
Argentinian society returns from 
nearby seaside resorts. 


Excellent orchestra, concerts, 
dances, deck games aboard ship. 
Frequent stops for memorableshore 
excursions—with distinguished 
local receptions. Experienced tour 
managers familiar with every detail. 
An unusual series of glorious winter 
holidays, a complete and grateful 
change, assured: 


Write today for booklet 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you go, always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


1,000 Miles Through 


Soviet Russia 
(Continued from page 10) 

is weakening, because the people 
are confused by its dissensions. 
Now their point of contact is the 
young recruit returning from 
Moscow, or some provincial city 
after his service as conscript— 
the Red Army. Sometimes he 
imports a ‘club” with him, and 
this serves as a center for some 
social life. No doubt the Rus- 
sian peasant will progress in 
time, have his shops, railroads, 
newspaper, telephone, auto and 
wireless set become, in_ short, 
like his brother farmer of the 
U.S. A. But that is a long way 
off still. All he has now is his 
land, but on this he has raised 
enough food this year to feed his 
own and export some millions 
of tons to the rest of Europe. 
He has taken up the job where 
the American Relief Administra- 
tion left it off, and by sheer 
manual labor put it over. 

We got back to Moscow in 
mid-June. 

“What do you think of Rus- 
sia now?” demanded someone of 
our party. 

A magnificent country two 
centuries behind the time, seem- 
ed to be the consensus of opin- 


10n. 


Hewing a Highway 
Into Shansi 
(Continued from page 16) 
of lacquer boxes and _ chests. 
From Taiku to P’ingyao the road 
is a part of the provincial high- 
way planned to run from north 
to south the entire length of the 
province, — about half of the 
work being completed. If a 
motor car is used there is plenty 
of time to stop and shop a bit in 
P’ingyao, for Fenchowfu, the 
next objective, is only twenty- 
one miles further on. The China 
Inland Mission has a station at 
P’ingyao, so that quarters and 
foreign food may be obtained in 

case a longer stay is desired. 
From P’ingyao the highway is 
another of the achievements of 
the American Red Cross during 
the recent famine. The entire 
journey from Taiku to Fench- 
owfu is across the central Shansi 
plain, —in this section it is re- 
ferred to as the Taiku plain. On 
clear days the fringing mountain 
ranges on both the east and the 
west are plainly in view from al- 
most any point in the plain. 
Across this plain most of the 
traffic goes by cart, whereas east 
-of. Taiku and west of Fench- 
owfu everything formerly went 
by pack mule. The new high- 


'way from Fenchow to the Yel- 


low River now makes possible 
the use of carts. 

At Fenchow there is a large 
mission station maintained by the 
American Board. The hospital 
here marks the “farthest west” 
of medical missionary enterprise 
north of the Yang Tse river. The 
educational and evangelical work 
for Shensi, the province next to 
the west of Shansi, across the 
Yellow River, heads up at this 
station. The construction of the 
hundred miles of highway from 
P’ingyao through Fenchowfu to 
the Yellow River was carried on 


_-under the supervision of these 


missionaries assisted by Major 
Stilwell, of the U. S. Army, and 
by other engineers and account- 
ants sent in by the Red Cross. 

From Fenchowfu westward 
the route traverses territory 
magnificently rough. During the 
winter weather, probably ten per 
cent of the pack animals passing 
over the old trail were lost or 
seriously disabled. The difficul- 
ties and dangers of this trail are 
best appreciated perhaps from 
the fact that the current rates 
for packing goods over the eighty 
miles from the Yellow River to 
Fenchow amount to about $26.50 
Mex. per ton. In many respects 
the appearance of the country is 
similar to that traversed by the 
Pingtingchow highway. 

One of the marked contrasts 
to the Pingting road is to be 
noted in the heavy bridge work. 
Massive arches every few hun- 
dred yards are made necessary 
by the mountain torrents which 
rush down after the summer 
cloudbursts. On the Pingting 
road it was decided to experi- 
ment with paved “dips,” allow- 
ing the water to flow over the 
top. To be sure traffic is inter- 
rupted during the storm, but th’ 
floods pass in an hour or so, and 
the saving in expense of con- 
struction is very marked. There 
was considerably doubt also as 
towhether any bridges or cul- 
verts could be built to withstand 
these freshets. The results of 
the different policies followed 
upon these two roads after a few 
years of comparison should be 
of immense value to the future 
road builders in the mountainouc 
districts of China. 

About two miles from the 
Yellow River the dividing ridg< 
is so steep that even the sure 
footed pack mule could not climb 
up under a load.. So the natives 
were forced to tunnel through it. 
This tunnel was enlarged and 
relined by the Red Cross forces, 
and then the task of dropping 
down a thousand feet in two 
miles had to be faced. The line 
is carried back and forth across 
canyons, projected into gullies, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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St. Petersburg Invites You 


RCOME | 


Enjoy the winter in The Sunshine City. Have rest 
or sport out-doors in this glorious climate between Tampa 


Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Enthusiasm has made St. Petersburg the South’s 
most rapidly growing resort city. Guests are enter- 
tained with open-air concerts, card parties and games in 
the park. Here is plenty of opportunity to enjoy golf, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, boating and trap-shooting. 


Apartment houses, boarding and rooming houses, 
and hotels provide varied accommodations. And five 
magnificent hotels have been completed for this season. 
For information and booklet address: 


D. E. Eddy 
Chamber of Commerce 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


The Bermudiana, opening in January, 
is the most modern and best equipped 
hotel in Bermuda. 

~ Fireproof, built of steel and stone, it 
embodies all of the newest approved 
features in hotel construction and ser- 
vice, raed 
The interior decorations have been se- 
cured in the art centies of the Old 
World. Distinctive grill room ala carge 
and table d’hote dining rooms, cafe, 
billiard room, library, and ball room. 
460 guests, All facilities for golf, ten- 
nis, riding, driving, bathing, fishinx, 
sailing, ete. 


For reservations, or booklet, address 
John O. Evans, Manager, The Hotel 
Bermudiana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York. 
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HE great U. S. Government 

ships of the Munson Line take 
you directly to the most interesting 
places in South America. If you 
wish to explore further you will 
find throughout the chief South 
American countries complete 
modern railway systems many of 
which are electrified and with a 
gauge broader than our own. Hotel 
accommodations are equalled only 
in the United States. English is 
spoken in railway stations and 
hotels. 


Investigate American 


Ships First 


If you are considering a trip to 
South America, send the infor- 
mation blank below today for the 
large illustrated booklet on South 
America and ship accommoda- 
tions. Clip the coupon now— 
without obligation. 


Munson Steamship Lines 
New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Desk 2171 ashington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
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trip to South America (1, to Europe 0, to the 
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ENGLAND 


Grasmere (English Lakes) 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. 
Sltuation Wordsworth's Land. 


Leaminaion Spa 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. Best 
centre for Shukespeare’s country. Large garage 
adjoining. 


London 
EUSTON HOTEL. Fxcelient Cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate churzes. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq 7 Hotels 2000 


Rooms. Bed and Breukfust, 


$2.00 up. 


H. and C. Water. 


Okehampton, (Devon) 


WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 
Main round to Land's End. Fishing. Gurage. 


Oxford 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. !00 rooms. New lounges. 
Centr i] heating. Moderate charges, every comfort. 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Populur Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Culsine a speclulty. Gurage. 


SCOTLAND 


Oban 


GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel tn 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 
Aiz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSTOR. Famous 
Open-Alr Restaurant. Best Hotels. Unique 
Position. 
Calais 


TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Culsune. 


Dinard Rrtitany 


HOTEL PLAGE. View on the Reach. Famous 
cuisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


Marseilles 
SPLENDINDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard. d’Athenes 
The newest - The best 


Nancy 
EXCELSIOR-ANGLETERRE. Opposite station. 
Noted for comfort. 9nd cuisine, running water. 
Garage. Maujean. Prop. 


Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. 
Garden. Neur Sea and Casinos. 


Every Comfort 
Special Rates 


Paris 
HOTEL PALATS D'ORDSAY. Qual d'Orsay Sta- 
tion Unique Situation On Seine Latest Comfort 


LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central 
location Hxndsome Restaurant. 


HOTEL TERMINUS, St Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 


St. Jean Ne Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Busses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 
GRAND HOTEL d*ANGLETERRE.  §Splendid 
Pusitioh op Seu Front. Neur Golf Links. 


Vichy 


HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Cluss Family Hotel. Fucing Park and Casino. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 


VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station 
Garage. Private Buths. H Schlagenhauff, Mer 


KRANSNOPOLSKY._ Excellent Culsine. Cel- 


etrated Wintergurden Daily Concert 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 


Haarlem 


GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first class 
hotel in town. 


Middelburg 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Roiwerdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts Finest situation. 


Fine view of river. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


Scheveningen ‘ 
PALACE. Hotel de Luxc, All rooms facing the 
sea. Anglo-American Putronige. 


ITALY 


Bordighera 


GH BRITANNIQUE. Excellent culsine. Large 
garden with palms. Fucing sea. Baths Kursaul. 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. Quiet and homely. A favorite 
English and American house. Large gurden. 
Moderate charges. 


Naples 
GH ROYAL. Entirely renewed H & C waterin 
every room 60 private buths. French restaurant, 
Orchestra. Cables: Royalhot. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 


Ideal 


| Best position. 
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Milano (via Principe Umberto) 

DU PARC. First class. Lutest comfort. Position 
close stution Pen-ion. Moderate charges. Quiet. 
Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK. Piazza 

| Trinite dei Monti Rome 6. 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vittorio. Venevo 18. A. Grlonl, Prop. 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana, 


MADEIRA 


BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. Neur casino. Pure water. 


SPAIN 


Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Valvarde, 


SICILY 


Stracusa 


VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. 


Position, Moderate terms. 


Splendid 


SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Dantoth, 
Proprietor. 


Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. 6150 Feet, Leading in 


Sp ort and Cumfort. 


Basel 


BPO SSE and HOTEL DE LA 


HOTEL 
CIGOG 


Engelberg ~ 
HOTELS CATTANI. 


Finhaut (Valatis-Sutsse) 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 
Lift. 


Splendid mountain hotel. 
Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 
Furka-Gleisch 


HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Mallcoach service. 


Gleisch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 
Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. Fishing. 
tennis, mountain scenery. 


climbing, bathing, 


Lake of Thun 


HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. 
Mulllut, Prop. 


Mme. A. Brugger- 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. 
Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet. 4 min. from Station. 
Lucerne 


BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. 
| Anglo-American Patronage. C. 


Fine Cuisine. 
iger, Prop. 


CARI TON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class Amer- 
{ean family house Best sitution on the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 
up-to-dute Hotel. 


Lugano 


HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In {ts own 
beautiful grounds near the lake. Moderate terms. 


Montreux 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. Al! moderate. 
Comfort Running water throughout. Moderate 
rates W. Deilg, Prop 


St. Mortin 


THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window 
shows u thousand dollar picture. Printed turiff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. Socila 
centre for English and Americans. H Badrutt,Prop 


Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. 
First cluss. Most importunt spa of Switzerland. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Zuoz (Engadine) 


CASTELL. First cluss. Excellent |cuisine. Physt- 
cian. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. 


Zermatt 


HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels 
1620M. at the foot os ‘‘Mutterhorn & Monte Rosa” 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Anglo-American patronage. 


Hewing a Highway 
Into Shansi 
(Continued from page 36) 


and around small peaks in such a 
way that a maximum grade of 
six per cent has been achieved, 
the road finally terminating on a 
narrow sandy beach where th 
river makes a bend. 

The Yellow River at this point 
inspires respect. It is narrowed 
to a width of about a quarter of 
a mile by bluffs which form its 
banks. At low water it has a 
speed of about eight miles per 
hour. Here at Cheng Tu it has 
drained the provinces of Shensi 
and Kansu and traveled from 
the borders of Tibet northward 
to the Mongolian frontier before 
it turned southward. 

Because of the great area 
drained, an area comparable to 
the basin of the Missouri river, 
the Yellow river is a great car- 
rier of food stuffs during the oc- 
casional years of want on the 
Shansi plain; and the highway to 


its banks constitutes a great work” 


of famine preven‘ion. During 
the famine of 1878, which af- 
fected the same area as that of 
1920, thousands of tons of grain 
rotted at Cheng Tu while people 
perished by the million on the 
Shansi plateau, unable to get 
through the mountain defiles. 
The passes were clogged for days 
at a time by mule trains bringing 
in grain or going back for more. 
During the winter of 1920-21 ac- 
cording to the customs records 
at a midway point, an average of 
seven hundred tons a day passed 
through the barrier. Approxi- 
mately ten thousand pack ani- 
mals were required to carry this 
burden, —about all that could 
pass a given point. And the rec- 
ords show that this is about the 
normal traffic over the route. In 
other words, the old trail had no 
reserve capacity for emergencies 
like famines. By the use of carts 
on/a roadway broad enough for 
two-direction traffic, this capac- 
ity will be multiplied by eight, 
while the reduction of grades 
and the elimination of danger 
points further adds to the traffic 
bearing possibilities of the route. 
The economic importance of 
this highway is shown by the 
fact that under the old methods 
of transport the yearly bill for 
that purpose was approximately 
$6,770,000 Mex. Under the new 
conditions by use of carts the bill 
is estimated to bea little less than 
$1.750.000,—or a saving of fully 
$5,000,000. Perhaps $250,000 of 
this saving will be collected as 
tolls to be used for the upkeep 
of the road and the building of 
branches into nearby cities. 


so_that they could not move and 


(Continued from page 19) 


and pastures for their flocks. 
How long, or over what fires t 


matter was debated no one can — 
tell; but of all the Odysseys in” 


history this was the most roman= 


tic and the most pitiful that lacks — 
Pitiful because of the | 


an epic. 
eagerness and simplicity of the 
people and the fate that overtook 
so many of them. bs 


The first party, that of Louis” 


Trichart, a dark man of violent + 


temper, must have passed in just | 


; 
They were bound for Delagoa: a 4 


such wagons as that which I had 
seen within a little distance of 
the spot on which I was sitting. 


party of thirty wagons and near-~ 


ly a hundred souls. The tse-tse 


fly killed their cattle and horses 
there, by the waters of the low 
country, the mosquito had its will- 
of them. Of the whole party 
one third reached Delagoa, starv- 
ing and destitute. Out of ninety- 
eight, seventy-two had died. — 
But the people on the frontier 
knew nothing of this. Steadily 
through the following winter 
preparations for the Great Trek 
went on. In the spring a thou- 
sand wagons lay waiting to start, 
and the flood of migration began. ~ 
North of the Vaal they first met — 


the Matabele. A party that had — 
pushed out along the fatal track — 


of Trichart was murdered. The — 
rest rode backward, and made a f 
fortified camp, even as Alaric the 
Goth would have done, with 
laagered wagons. Thorns were 
tied in the nicks of the drag-_ 
chains between the wheels so that — 
the circle was complete. There 
they waited attack, and there an 
impi of six thousand ve 
found them. Within the laag 
stood forty men; but there were 
a few spare guns that the women 


had loaded for them. First they ~ 
rode out to meet the Kaffirs, gal- 


loping within range, firing and_ 
retiring. Sixteen shots each they 
fired; then they retreated with- 
in, and the breach was closed. 


They had just time to wash their — 


heated guns and to listen to an 


exhortation from Carel Colliers, 


the head of the party. 

Then came quick orders: no 
voice of woman or child to be 
heard: all women and children 
to two wagons in the centre: no 
man to fire until a white sheet on 
a whipstick dipped at Colliers’ 
command. When the Metabele 


saw the laager they sat down in _ 


a line close together. A Hotten- 
tot asked them what wrong the. 
Boers had done them; but they 
made no reply. Then, with a 
hiss, they attacked. At thirty 
yards the flag dropped and the 
fire began. a 
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EGYPT 


4y CUNARD 


The new S.S.“TUSCANIA” of the CUNARD 
and ANCHOR LINES sails from New York 
February 16, arriving in Egypt at the height 
of the season and offering a travel oppor- 
tunity rare, fascinating and full of appeal: 
/\SUPERB panorama en route; ports of call include 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, 

_ Athens, Haifa, Alexandria, etc. 


oon A\NEw steamer, unsurpassed in construction, equip- 
ped with every modern feature for passenger comfort; © 

an oil-burner — eliminating coaling at the various 
ports. The traditional world-renowned Cunard 
service and cuisine. Optional shore excursions; 
well-planned and interesting. 


~ Choice of One-way or Round-trip Bookings—the 
complete Round-trip—returning via England 
_ —constitutes a consummate 


' CRUISE—TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, 


_ most attractive, as to points visited—as to time 
_ required—as to expense involved. 


= Full information on request. Apply promptly. 
CUNARD ana ANCHOR 

STEAM SHIP LINES : 

(25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


TIAN Za aa 1c SSA CCS ae 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 


Beautiful Biscayne Bay 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 


FIREPROOF. SEASON DEC, 15th to APRIL 15th 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF. BOATING. BATHING 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
_ SUMMER RESORT. GREYLOCK HOTEL, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Uu 
and your Children 
out-of-doors away 


from winter- 
@ 


Wr.W. J. BLACK, Pass.Trafi Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
169 Railway Exchange - Chicago 


Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip. 


alifornic 


40 


Pass the Winter in the Warm Sunshine 


NICE or CANNES 


The two most charming resorts on 
the French Riviera 


PERPETUAL SPRING CLIMATE 
A VERITABLE TOURISTS’ 
PARADISE 


SEASON FROM OCT. TO JUNE 


All the great Social and Sporting Events, attended 


by the World’s 


Aristocracy take place 


at this time. 


CASINOS — OPERAS — POLO — GOLF — TENNIS 
YACHTING — ROWING — AUTOMOBILE 
AND HORSE RACE MEETINGS 


Carnwal Fétes — Battle of Flowers — Nautical Fétes 
Numerous Hotels and Villas of all classes 


Free Information regarding accommodation, etc., from the 
Syndicat d’Initiative, 32, rue de l’Hotel des Postes, 
Nice, or from the Syndicat d’Initiave, Cannes, 
or from the French Office of Tourism 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


B: ER RMU 
R I MU 
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(Bermuda Gon't’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 
Playground of Eternal Springtime 


S.S. 


Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Daus fram New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly, From New York, Wed. and Sat. 
Landing passengers directly at Hamilion Dock, avoiding 
delay and inconvenience of transfer by tender. 
good on either Steamer, insuring unequalled express ser- 
vice, via New Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-burning Steamers 
“FORT VICTORIA” and S.S. 


Tickets 


“FCRT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,600 Tons Displacement 


Modern Hotels—No Passports—All Outdoor Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, etc. ” 


St. George Hotel, St. Georges. Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine und Service. emails. Golf 


M- gnificent Tiled Swimming Poo 


West Indies Cruise 


Delightful Crulscs to the Gems of the Carib- 
bran Sea Stenmers Suiting every 14 dovys 


For illustrated Booklets on penis! St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 


vor Any Local Tourist Agent 


Around South America 
The Wonder Tour 
Conducted and Independent Tours 
covering over 12,000 miles and visit- 
ing eight different countries. Weekly 

sailings. 


WINTER CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES 


ALL-INCLUSIVE BERMUDA 
TOURS 


“Write for full particulars” 


Bence Tourist Co., Inc. 
Leaders in South American Travel 
25 Bway, New York Cunard Bldg. 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


First-class, at reasonable rates, including hotels 
drives, guides, fees, etc. Experienced Manage- 
ment and staff. Ask for program. 


Four... Around the World Jan, 15 $1; 


Specially chartered CunarderLaconia(oil-burner) 


Mediterranean, Feb, 2 %c0? 
Specially chartered White Star Liner Baltic 


Sixty- 
five days 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


“customers 


|are about twelve feet apart. 


The Wild Navajos 
(Continued from page 23) 


for long before it was finished ; 
but it was always delivered as 
agreed, and it always came up to 
specifications. 

1 found something interesting 
in every Indian who came to the 
store, and I never grew tired 
watching them. They are just 
like children; and I soon learned 
that a successful Indian trader 
must have a large amount of 
patience and tact. If he loses his 
temper, it means ruin, for his 
will immediately 
desert him. 


The Land of the 
Bandeirantes 


(Continued from page 28) 


~ centuries. 


rubber trees. They are set out 
in rows in the fields at the age 
of one year. The trees usually 
In 
the early days of the industry the 
coffee plantation looked like a 
scientifically managed fruit or- 
chard, the ground clear of weeds 
and brush between the rows, es- 
pecially at picking time. Neat 
little hills about the trees kept 
the beans which fell by natural 
process or in picking, from wash- 
ing away in case of heavy rain. 
During later years the laborers 
have insisted on planting and 
harvesting cereals between the 
rows. Most’ of them work the 
fazendas on the contract or crop- 
share plan. As the cereal har- 
vesting closely precedes the cof- 
fee picking, twenty-five per cent 


of the coffee beans are some- 
times lost on the wuncleaned 
ground. 


When the green berries cling- 
ing to the branches of the bush- 
like trees begin to turn red they 
are stripped by hand, most of the 
leaves coming with them. The 
nicking season usually lasts from 
the middle of May to the first 
part of September. The berries 
are then dried on brick or other ; 
hard floors or terreiros, where 
they are turned over and over bv 
hand rakes, piled and spread 
again in the sun, according to 
weather conditions. After the 
seeds or “beans,”’ which become 
the coffee of commerce, are sep- 
arated from the hulls by machin- 
erv, the commercial coffee is 
shipped in bulk to Santos where 
it is sorted, graded, packed in 
132-pound bags and is ready for 
export. 

During the first six months of 
1921 the State of Sao Paulo ex- 
ported a greater bulk of rice than 
of coffee. Over 20,000,000 acres 


are devoted to coffee production. 
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But there are vast expanses 1 
the northern, western and — 


natural grasses that ee must be 
burned over occasionally. A few” 
days after fire has been run 
through the range a new and suc- 
culent food springs up. Continual 
burning and pasturing have de-— 
veloped a grass known to the cat- ; 
tle men as “gordura” or fat grass. 
Portuguese cattle were brought to” 
Brazil by the Portuguese as early 
as 1556. The first cargo of hides” 
was exported in 1580. In spite 
of high mortality caused by mag- 
got flies which lay their eggs in ~ 
the nose and navel of new-born 
calves, there. was an. enormous © 
increase in the number of free 
range cattle during succeeding 
But Brazilian stock! 
degenerated through in-breeding. 
It was not until 1910 or there- 
abouts that American meat pack- 
ers turned their attention to the 
cattle country of Sao Paulo and 
southern Brazil. Importation of 
Zebu cattle from India and of 
pedigreed bulls from Europe and _ 
North America followed. A 
steady improvement in the grade. 
and meat value of Brazilian cat- 
tle resulted. Exports from the~ 
meat packing plants of Sao 
Paulo increased from $1.435 000 
in 1915 to more than $10,572, 000 
in 1919. 

It is in the development of. aia 
versified industry that the char-_ 
acter of the twentieth century 
“Paulista” is best illustrated. — 
There are nearly 7,000 factories — 
in the State. Some of these man= 
ufacture the 10.000000 coffee | 
bags in which the crop is shipped 
each year, from India jute. 
There are some sixtv mills ae 


. 


woolen textiles These enol ry 
about 30,000 operatives. Other 
manufacturing enterprises, in= 
cluding chemical plants and flour 
mills, employ 100000 more. | A’ 
recent departure in Sao Paulo’s 
production program is the open- 
ing of an electrical steel mill in 
the city of Ribeirao Preto which 
will procure its ore from the 
neighboring State of Minas 
Geraes. In 1910 the factory out- 


the coffee crop, as exported from” 
Santos. -As this State continues 
to thrive and develop, the ban-— 


promise of carrying their wealt h 
and influence farther and farther 
towards the ends of the earth. — 


